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Quick, Simple,_ 
Clean 


You need no mug or soap case. ._ 

No wetting the face and rubbing the soap 
in betore lathering up. 

No second lathers when first has dried, 
because Berset doesn’t dry on the face. 

No wet soap to put back in mug or Case, 
to gather dust and dirt. 

Every bit, for every shave, has never been 
touched by face, hair, dust or air. 


And, best of all, 










Out a Bit 
of Berset 





MLAR kK 


Shaving Cream Soap 
IS THE HEALING LATHER 


Composed of Glycerine and Cocoanut Oil, 
it heals the skin, keeps it smooth and soft, pre- 
vents sareness and dryness, and 1s guaranteed 
to contain no free alkali. 


ies At all barbers’ and dealers’. 25 cents a 


Cap—then |laroe tube. 
Lather Up al 





Send dealer’s name and 4 cents in stamps 





for |0-cent sample tube. 


RUBBERSET COMPANY 


Sales Dept. No. 5 Main Office, Factory and Laloratory: 
Hudson Terminal, 50 Church Street, New York City 59 Ferry Street, Newark, N. J. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, Montreal 
LONDON BRANCH: 2 Stonecutter Street, London, E. C., England 
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» be a 
Shaving Brush 
The only shaving brushes whose bristles are held in a setting of hard, 
vulcanized rubber. : 
This setting is patented and therefore not possible to be used by others. Others 
claiming this feature are impostors. Look for the name on each brush. 





Bristles 
Held in 
Hard Rubber 








Guaranteed never to lose a bristle from their setting. 
At all barbers’ and dealers’, 25c., 50c., 75c. to $6.00. 
To the average man we commend the $1.00 brush. 


RUBBERSET COMPANY 














IN ANSWERING THI ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE MENTION COLLIER ee 














franklin automobiles run with less tire trouble and less tire expense than any other auto- 
mobile—because we use larger tires for less weight. You may not mind the heavy expense 


of tire trouble, but you do mind the delay and the annoyance. 
are due to tire trouble. The reliability question of automobiles then is one of tires. 


Ninety per cent of road stops 


And Franklins 


with their tire equipment are by far the most reliable automobiles on the road today. Franklins 


have practically no tire trouble. 


Franklin Model H is 
different from other six- 
cylinder automobiles in a 
very essential feature. 


The average six-cylinder 
automobile has excessive 
weight. Practically the 
whole advantage of the six- 
cylinder principle is missed 
—the chief gain being an 
enormous horse-power 
output applied more 
smoothly than it could be 
in four-cylinders. 

The main advantage of 
a six-cylinder engine in an 
automobile is to get a high 
proportion of power to 
weight. A six-cylinder en- 
gine gives steady torque, 
an explosion every 
one-third of a revolution. 











MODEL H, $3750 


Steady torque, since it re- 
duces the stress on all 
working parts and sup- 
porting members, permits 
lighter construction 
throughout the whole 
automobile. 

In Model H this advan- 
tage is fully utilized. We 
get practical results—high 
power with light weight. 
With 50 per cent more 
power than Model D 
with its four-cylinders, 
Model H, though seating 
two more passengers, 
weighs only 20 per cent 
more. 

Model H is the automo- 
bile selected by men of ex- 
perience who know auto- 
mobile economics, who 
study automobiles from 
the efficiency and endur- 
ance standpoint, who want 
a large automobile, free 
from useless weight and 
tire annoyance. Model H 


holds the San Francisco-New York Record of 15 days, the most 
severe test of strength and endurance ever made. 
a perfect score in the last Glidden Tour, and although it carried 
a much heavier load than required it went the 2000 miles without 


any tire trouble. 


less spring trouble and with greater riding comfort 
than any other automobile—because we use _full- 
elliptic springs in combination with a shock-absorbing 
laminated-wood chassis frame. Ask any expert spring 
maker if like results can be obtained by any other form 
of construction. Franklins make the best time over 
American roads—because with their light weight, reli- 
able tires and easy riding you go along smoothly and 
consistently. And for the same reason you can ride 
more miles in a day without fatigue than in any other 
automobile. In fact, lameness and ‘‘motoring head- 
aches’’ are never experienced by Franklin owners. 
Franklins in all respects are comfortable—and comfort 
is what you want. They are the easiest to handle and 
control. There is none of the burden and none of the 
anxiety that goes with the heavy -weight 
automobiles. It is well known that the Frank- 
lin engine delivers more power for the 
same weight and gasoline consumption 
than do water-cooled engines. We 
won and still hold the gold cup of 
the Autornobile Club of America 
for the best record on two gallons 
of gasoline. Again, on May 7 last, 
a Franklin touring-car against nineteen competitors es- 
tablished a new world’s record and won the grand 
prize offered by the New York Automobile Dealers 
Association by carrying the 
greatest load the greatest distance © 
on one gallon of gasoline. Horse- 
power does not mean anything by 
itself. The thing that counts is the 
power actually at the disposal of the 
driver. In the Franklin not only do 
you get highest engine efficiency, but 
the power is not handicapped by a useless load—there 
is no dead weight anywhere. Then with non-jarring, 
easy-riding construction you can apply the power; you 
can make time; the automobile is not racked and 
strained; you are not jarred and jolted. 


It also won 


Light weight and large tires is the secret. 







Franklins run with 


There are many reasons 
why you should own 


Franklin Model D. 


In the first place it has 
been chosen by so many 
who know automobile 
merit, who are familiar 
with motor-car construc- 
tion and have had auto- 
mobile experience, that if 
you are to be guided by 
others you can make no 
mistake in selecting 
Model D. 

Then there are the 
Franklin principles, every 


one logical and demon- 


strated correct through 
eight years’ use. And 
when it comes to the 
question of service, the 
fact: that this automobile 
will stand for hard work 
every day in the year is 
another reason for 
your owning Franklin 
Model D. 

In tests for endurance 
and economy Model D 
outclasses all automobiles. 
One of its date achieve- 
ments was winning the 
Governor’s Trophy, the 
highest award in the Har- 
risburg 700-Mile Endur- 
ance Run. In the Pittsburg 
Endurance Run, April 30, 
Franklin Model D had 
no penalization for car 
troubles. It also won per- 
fect scores in the Glidden 
Tour, Bretton Woods 
Endurance Run, Chi- 
cago Reliability 

Contest, Cleve- 


MODEL D, $2800 


land Reliability and Effic- 


iency Contest and the 
Worcester Endurance 
Run. It also holds the 
Chicago—-New York rec- 
ord of 40 hours, 18 hours 
better than the record of 
any other make of auto- 
mobile. 


Many more _ reasons 


could be given for your choosing this automobile, all of them 
convincing, but what you want is an actual demonstration, 
some real live proof—the experience of others. This can be had 
by asking Franklin Model D cwners or calling on Franklin 


dealers for any kind of a demonstration you may desire. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


H H FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY Syracuse N Y 





IN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S§ 








THE BOTTLE 





Follow the Lead of Col. Roosevelt and 
Take It With You on 


Your Vacation Trip 


No matter where you go—to the ii 
to the country, to the # 
seaside—whether you travel by rail # 
or water—whether your recreation ‘! 
is boating, fishing, driving, motoring, ‘ 
golfing or hunting—the Thermos * 
Bottle adds immeasurably to your ‘ 
pleasure and comfort and makes * 
your vacation trip more enjoyable ‘: 


mountains, 


ten times over. 


You Know What the Thermos Bottle Means: 


It means a freezing-cold or a steaming-hot | 
drink always at hand—whenever you want ‘|! 


it—wherever you may be, miles away from 


your base of supplies—in the forest, on the! 








4 


: 
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Pe 


The choice 
of the Navy 


10c. 


Atall Dealers 


The F. F. Dalley Co. 
Limited. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Hamilton, Can. 


Trade Mark Registered U.S. Pat. Office 


Coat Cut Undershirts and 
Knee Length Drawers 
50c. and upwards a garment 


You'll enjoy the pleasant freedom of motion that 

they allow. You'll delight in the cool comfort that 
.D.'s afford. You'll be gratified with their long 

wear, because they are made from thoroughly tested 
woven materials. 

You'll be pleased with their shapely, generous cut; 
their neat, attractive finish. 

Every B. V. D. garment is 


Identified Only By This Red Woven Label 
MADE FOR THE 


BEST RETAIL TRADE 


Write for Booklet ‘““B’’—‘‘THE COOLEST 
THING UNDER THE 8UN”’ 
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Send 10c fora 
great treat 


When you send a dime to pay 
the packing and postage, | will 
send you as my gift a generous 
sample package of my newest 
candy—“White Cherries in Mara- 
schino, Chocolate Dipped”— 

It makes one’s mouth water just 
to think of them. Yet you can 
hardly imagine the enticing flavor 
of this happy combination. 


Johnston’s 


WHITE CHERRIES 


In Maraschino 


CHOCOLATE DIPPED 


The plump, luscious white cherries are 
smothered in Maraschino—then dipped in rich, 
pure chocolate. 

One taste of this nugget of goodness, and you 
get the delicious flavor of all three, fruit, liqueur 
and confection. It’s more than mere candy. 

I pack this ‘combine of sweets” in hand- 
some white embossed packages—daintily tied 
with red satin ribbon—in 25c, 40c, 50c, 80c 
and $1 sizes. 

My gift package is an exact fac-simile of 
the regular sizes with plenty chocolates to know 
their goodness. 

I make also, Dutch Bitter Sweets and Swiss 
Style Milk Chocolates in handsome boxes. | 
will send a sample size of either for a dime. 

When you send the 10c—say which candy 
you want and address me— 


Johnston 


THE B. V. D. COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Makers of B. V. D. Union Suits (Pat. 4-30-07) 


HA EA 


— on the sarees. The Thermos 

eeps ice-cold liquids freezing cold, without SVD. Go. uv 
ice, for 72 hours, and hot liquids steaming-_ ‘i te B.V.D. CO. % 
hot, without fire or heat, for 24 hours. ti | 


Dept. C, Milwaukee, Wis. 





if 





In the new model Thermos Bottle, the inner bottle can tt 
be easily and cheaply replaced in case of accidental‘: 


The Thermos is the onl¥ bottle in which ef 


breakage. 


this separable-case feature has been patented. Pints, 
$3.00 up; Quarts, $5.00 up. 


Get all the pleasure possible out of your 
vacation trip this year. Take a Thermos 
Bottle with you. It’s guaranteed by 30,000 
dealers. Look for the name “Thermos” on 
the bottle. If the dealer tries to sell youa 
substitute, hand it back, and go to arepu- 
table dealer who handles genuine godds. 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE COMPANY 
1175 Broadway New York City 








Tract Mann Reo US Par Ore 


Chiclets 


¢ Daint 
“Me Topaied 
Candy Coated 

Catwing Gum 


Particularly Desirable 
after Dinner 








YOUR FRIEND GOING 
TO CAMP KNOWS the 


value of Chiclets in his outfit 


Sold in 5¢10¢ and 25¢ packets 
frank Bf. Fleer & Company Inc. 
Philadelphia, USA.and orontoCan. 











Best qrade cedar canoe ad 20 


Best Grade of Cedar ( 
sell direct, savin 


ag he oy 0 
u $20.00 on a 


ir and copper ‘fastened 


All canoes ced 
We ke a 


for 
We ‘ 
Detroit Boat Co 
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Here’s a new Stetson Last that 
gives real snap and style without 
the least sacrifice of wearing-ease 
or comfort. 


THE “STYLENFIT” 


This latest Stetson model is the best 
demonstration yet that style and comfort 
in a shoe at times go hand-in-hand. 
Note the foot-room—note the graceful, 
tapering lines. No extreme of either 
style or comfort, yet both are built to- 
gether in this shoe. And wear! Try 
STETSON shoes—just once. 


Your STETSON dealer has the 


“Stylenfit.’’ You can locate 
him by the ‘‘Red Diamond Sign.’’ 
Look him up. Try on the 
*‘Stylenfit.”’ $5 to $9 the pair. 


White for our book, “The Right to Know,” 
and learn how to judge a good shoe when it's 
shown you. Send for this book and read it. 


THE STETSON SHOE CO. 
SOUTH WEYMOUTH Dept. E 
New York Shop, 7 Cortlandt St 


MASS. 
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More Than Speed 


The R.S. Motorcycle has all the speed 
you care to ride; speed to win and speed 
to spare, with service, safety, comfort 
and economy. 


R-S Motorcycle 


Built and Tested in the Mountains 
1909 Models the most simple, specs dy, powerful 
and durable that can be produced. No “spe 
cial” mé achines bec ause we nee d none. 
Every “R-S”’ will do ¢ d that ang m« 
torcycle can do. Pe fect score in 
New York-Chicago 1000 
*,.A.M Reliability 
Run Catalogue free 
Agents wanted. 
READING STANDARD CO. 
403 Weer St., Reading, Pa. 


Makers Renowned Reading 
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D. H. Bausman, Bausman (Lancaster Co.), Pa. 


(9 Col. St. 




















The Minnow That Swims | 


A “live” bait that you can carry in your 
tackle-box—the K & K Animated Minnow 






Patented 


A jointed, artificial Minnow { Aug. 5, 1907 
in a iutiful natural colors. 
Guaranteed Absolute sly Waterproof. Represents the gen- 


uine movement of alive Minnow in casting, trolling or 
still fishing. The greatest catcher made. 

Made in ten styke s and sold by the principal dealers; 
if your ¢ x cannot supply you, we will send prepaid 
of price. King of Casting Bait, $1.00; Min- 
sewers Pal. ‘00. New catalog free for the asking. 


K & K MFG. CO., 107 St. Clair St., TOLEDO, O. 


(LEARN TO SWIM) 


BY ONE TRIAL 














Price 25c 


and 35c 

‘Gar AT SPORT IN THE V WATER 

A person weighing from 50 to 250 Ibs. can float on them with- 
7 f any one who has used Ayvad’s water- 

ed you candearn to swim the first day you 

For those who can swim they furnish a source 

an equal. Easily adjusted, Take no 







juserent nothing 





m than a pe rok +t handkerchief. Sold by Dry-goods, 
g Semel Druggists, Hardware dealers, etc. dering 
1 us direct, enclose price to Dept. B. 


AYVAD MANUPACTURING COMPANY, movene®. N. J. 
ng Lane, Aldersgate St., London, E. 
eal Dept. London County C Ano classified 


r-Wings with books, etc., as necessary school supply. 
Bright Young Men wanted to act as Agents. Liberal iniuc 
ments offered, Send for particulars. 


HEALTH 
MERRY GO ROUND 

















Makes Happy, 
Healthy 
Children 


who prefer to stay at 
home and enjoy them- 
selves rather than play 
on the streets. Oper- 
ated by children them- 
selves; the movement 
not unlike that of row- 





ing, brings every mus- 
cle into play. Most 
healthful form of out- 
door exercise; keeps lungs inflated, develops sturdy bodies, 
strong arms, straight backs, broad shoulders. Makes children 
studious. You owe the children this delightful pleasure— 
ge ave it in doctor bills, Inexpensive, simple, absolutely 
safe; or complicated gears to catch and tear clothing 


Nota "toy, “but a ‘real Merry-Go-Round. Will last for years 
Full particulars and handsomely illustrated booklet free. 


Health Merry-Go-Round Co., Dept. E, Quincy, IIl. 


ES 





We Ship on Approval 
without a cent de my the freight and 
allow 10 D Ys "REE TRIAL. 

IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn 
our unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1909 model bicycles. 









4 Do not buy a bicycle 
Factory Prices crs pairel tires from 
a ne ut any price until you write for our 
urge ‘Art Catalog and learn our wx allay 
ful proposition on first sample bicycle going 
to your town. 

4 everywhere are makin: 
Rider Agents big ‘money exhibiting 
and selling our bicycles. We Sell cheaper 
than any other factory. 

Tires, Coaster - Brakes, single 
parts, ge sundries at half usr tal prices. 
Do ‘Not Wait; day cial offer, 
MEAD CYCLE CO.. Dept. M-54, CHICAGO 


BOOK FREE 


Write for our handsome tye 














SQUAB 


Mate hey 
billing, or 





kissing.— Free Book, telling how 

From make money breeding eek tn 
Pees tc first, the originators. 
equabe in und book now 303 


14 illus. It’s great. 
oward St., Melrose, Mass. 





I 
PLYMOUTH ROC K SQU AR CO., 


TOPPAN — DORIES and MOTORS 





fe or ‘atalog. 


K DOWN DORIES, EASY TO BUILD. 
:. Toppan Boat Mfg.Co., 12 Haverhill St.,Boston,Mass. 


cular at ‘phe 


A Water Supply at Little Cost ¢ 
The ideal system of water supply is the Niagara § 
Hydraulic Ram. Requires no attention. Write 
for illustrated catalogue J and estimate. We 
furnish Caldwell Towers and Tanks. 

NIAGARA HYDRAULIC ENGINE CO. 
140 Na assan St., New York, Factory : Chester, Pa, Oe 


} MARVEL FISH BAIT AbEEASES 
THAN ANY OTHER BAIT. 
peraga| Price 25c per can. 5 for $1.00, prepaid 
Fishing Tackle Catalog FREE. 
JAPANESE NOVELTY CO., Dept.3, St. Louis 


Money inSquabs 
Send 4 cts. for large illustrated book, 
“How to Make Money with Squobs.” 
Providence Squab Co., Dept. G, Prov. , R.I. 


is “Protect Your Mea! 
PATENTS ™ PAY 2285" 


and How t vent” & 61-p. Guide Book, Free report as to Patentabilits 


E. E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer, 1152F, Washington, D. C. 
wees To OR FEE 


ATENT NED. 
report as to Patentability. pb ated Guide 
ist of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
EVANS WILKENS & CO., Washington, D.C 


ests tuteen that amas tae ea] 





























on receipt of 


3 ed f ots. 
R.S.& A. B. LACEY Washington D.C. Estab. 1569 








SALESMEN: BEST ACCIDENT HEALTH 
poli Oo ine, $1000 death; $5 weekly; $100 emergency 
y r aL wallet free. Liberal commission. 
‘rman | : 5 N. 7th St., St. Louis, ¥ 


PAT E N NTS Pt Lawyer 613 FS. Washi, 


Advice and books free 


Costs § 














rest re oa rences. Best services, 
.RN- "ENGRAVING 
al ix tru tion, , => are bye se paid ar 
REES ENGRAVING SCHOOL, 32 Steele Building, ELMIRA, N 'Y. 








IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 





Editorial Bulletin 


Saturday, June 12, 1909 


Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition 
Number 


@, Newt week's issue of Collier's will be largely devoted to 


the Alaska- Yukon-Pacific Exposition at Seattle. 


The Art features will include an appropriate cover 
design, many photographs of the Exposition and of the 
Northwestern Pacific Country and Alaska. 


@ Hon. Walter KE. Clark, recently appointed Governor 
of Alaska, will contribute an article in which he will dis- 
cuss the great industrial and commercial possibilities of 
Alaska. The facts contained in this article will doubtless 
come as a surprise to most of our readers. Few have more 
than a vague idea of the almost untouched mineral resources 
of Alaska in gold, copper, and iron. And yet, great as 
are the possibilities in mineral development, 
agricultural country that Alaska is destined to show its 
greatest strength. Incidentally, some of the grandest 
scenery on the American continent is to be found in this 
wonderful country, so that its growth as an objective point 
Sor tourists is also assured. 


@ An article entitled ““A Fool's Bargain,’ by Richard 
Lloyd Jones, will deal with the significance of the 
If it hadn't been for the ‘‘ fool,” there 
been no Exposition. The **fool’’ in question was William 
H.. Seward. This rather uncomplimentary title 
stowed upon him by a large number of his well-meaning 


it is as an 


yy 

{.epo- 
sition. would have 
was be- 


but shorter-sighted fellow citizens in the year 1867, because 
of his activity in effecting 
what was then known as 


ra treaty with Russia, whereby 
** Russian America’’ became the 
property of the United States, and was thenceforth known 


is ** Alaska.’ 

@ The price the ‘‘fool”’ paid for this 
was then called, was $7,200,000 in gold. 
people 


‘Iceberg,’ as it 

Of course the 
who thought this treaty a foolish act could not know 
that within the neat forty years the **Iceberg’’ would yield 
products worth more than $300,000,000 and still be in the 
infancy of its development. 


@. The popular idea of Alaska has been greatly modified 
since Seward’s time, but it needs still further revision. 
The average American citizen can shut his eyes and think 
of Alaska, and there will rise before him a few scattered 
mental pictures of icebergs, gold-mining camps, seals, and 
It was chiefly to displace this frag- 
mentary picture, and put in its place an impression of a 
with growing and 
teeming with possibilities, that the present Eaposition was 
designed. 


impassable mountains. 


wonderful country, alive industries, 


@. Outgrowing its original conception, the 
to imclude the Yukon, and the countries, American 
and foreign, that are washed by the shores of the Pacific. 
of the Exposition, 
dollars is being expended, is to give to Americans 


Exposition 
came 
The purpose upon which ten millon 
and 
others—a clear comprehension of what has been accom- 
plished in the g 


and to demonstrate the future possibilities of its natural 


reat Northwest during its first half-century, 


resources, its industries and progressiveness, and its prom- 
ise as a field for the investment of capital. 


lf 





TRAINING 


Means Confidence 


Training COMPELS Success. The man 
with a specialty knows that his services are 
in demand, and that there is always room 
for the /vatned man. 

Are you a specialist in your chosen line of 
work? If not, you can easily become one 
in your spare time through the help of the 
International Correspondence Schools of 
Scranton. No leaving home. No giving 
up work. Noage limit. No books to buy. 

Mark the attached coupon and learn how 
the I. C. S. can help you. Besides putting 
you to no expense and under no ob ligation, 
marking the coupon entitles you a six 
months’ free subscription tothe 1. C. oe 
trated monthly,“ Ambition.”” On anavera 
300 students every month VOLUNT AR r 
.Y report salaries raised through I. C. 
Help. During April the number was 364. 

1. C. S. training compels success. 








CNTERMATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
198, Scranton, Pa. 

Please ee. me, a olutely free, “Ambition” Magazine 
for six months, and aleo explain, ‘without further obliga- 
tion on my part, how I can qualify tor employment or 
advancement in the position before which I have marked X 





Mechan’! Draftsman 
Telephone Eng’eer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Mechan. Engineer 
Fiber barge  aanikaee 
tationary Engineer 
Commercial Law Civil Engineer 


' 
‘ 

' 

' 

' 

‘ 

‘ 

' 

tf Bookkeeper 
' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

: Illustrator Build’g Contractcr 
' 

' 

' 

' 

t 

' 

' 

‘ 

' 

' 

' 

' 


Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 


Civil Service Architec’l Draftsman 
Chemist Architect 

Textile Mill Supt. Structural Engineer 
Electrician Banking 

Elec. Engineer Mining Engineer 














Name 





Street and No. 


























—) 1 TEACH 
VD V4, 

COLL Wi Z 

BY MAIL 
I won the World's First Prize in Penmanship. 
By my new system I can make an expert pen 
man of you by mail. [also teach Book-keeping 
and Shorthand. Am placing many of my stu 
dents as instructors in commercial colleges. If 
you wisht ome a better penman, write me, 
{ will send you FREE one of my Favorite Pens 
and a copy of the Ransomerian Journal. 


Cc. W. RANSOM 


289 Reliance Bldg., Kansas City, Missouri 


NorthwesternMarine 
Powerful Engines for high speed boats 


In use by the United States Government 
Light House tenders, and the Chicago 
@ Police Department, cases where ex- 
up) treme speed and absolute reliability 

= are required. Very compact and 























silent running So carefully 
built that a woman or child can 
operate it Not the cheapest, 
9 but the best. 2to8H. P. Retail 
price $40.00 and up. Wholesale 


prices to boat builders and 
agents. Our big illustrated cat- 
alogue is worth sending for. 

















FREE BOOK ¥ 


ON DEVELOPERS WITH EVERY ORDER ‘ 
N. 






HAUFF DEVELOPER: 
IMPERIAL PLATES "ENSIGN FILMS 
SUSSEX PAPER 


REL CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


G. GENNERT Dept.8 : 
NEW YORK, 24-26 EAST [3% ST. CHICAGO, 20:24 STATE ST. 




































UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
350 of its class-room courses by corres youd 


ence, One may take up High School or 
College studies at almost any poin 
do half the work for a Bachelor deg 
Courses for Teachers, Writ 
Bankers, Farm and Home E 
many in other vocations. 


The U. of C., Div. A, Chicago, Il. 








Why not a big-profit store 





of your own? 


A splendid living can be made on a compara- 
tively small investment in a retail line which I'll 
be glad to tell you about. I also know good 
towns where such stores are needed. EDWARD 
B. MOON ,1 West Water Street, Chicago, Illinois 








| E.F. Cameron, Dept. 11, 78 LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill 
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ENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Bulletin 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SPECIAL THE 
IDEAL IN TRAVEL 





The highest art in transportation is to make the ser- 
vice so perfectly comfortable and convenient that it is 
just as pleasant to make the trip between New York and 
Chicago, for instance, as to spend the night in the city. 
Such service makes business a pleasure, as it no longer 
robs the business man of the conveniences of his club or 
of the comforts of his private apartments. 


The best exemplification of this high ideal is found in 
the ‘‘Pennsylvania Special,”” which makes the run between 
New York and Chicago in eighteen hours. Leaving New 
York at 3.55 P. M. practically after business hours, it 
arrives in Chicago at 8.55 the next morning, or before 
business begins, and leaving Chicago at 2.45 P. M., it 
arrives in New York at 9.45 the next morning. This 
means that there is no loss of time. The equipment cf 
the Special— buffet parlor smoking car, drawing - room 
state-room sleeping cars, dining car, and compartment 
observation car, with bath rooms, barber who presses 
clothing, copies of the evening and morning papers, mag- 
azines, illustrated periodicals, the Bible, libraries, electric 
lights, telephone, and stenographer—means that there is 
no loss of comfort, convenience, or mental entertainment. 
An evening on the ‘‘Pennsylvania Special” is like an even- 
ing in a first-class club or hotel; and there is the added 
zest of swift, easy motion and constantly changing scene. 


The next time you travel between New York and 
Chicago take the ‘‘Pennsylvania Special” and see how 
closely it measures up to the test of perfect service. 
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Home Life Insurance Company 


GEO. E. IDE, President 256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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A Speed Indicator 


must be Accurate 





otherwise it is Worthless 











You wouldn’t carry a dollar watch to LION MILES of the 


indicate the time? Nor have a 35 cent roughest riding without 

alarm clock in your parlor. appreciable wear and without losing in 
What reason, then, for equipping your accuracy more than fen feet to the mile. 

Automobile with a centrifugal ‘‘speed in- * * * * 

poagyarn —which because of the principle The Auto-Meter is built like a Chro- 


yn which it is made is far less accurate nometer 


, by the same men using the same 
hen the dollar watch. 


expensive machines. 
=—W hich because the principle is wrong It is absolutely accurate when you get it 
gives no indication whatever under 5to 10 and will remain accurate as long as you 


miles per hour. have a car to use it on. J¢ will not 
—On which forthe same reason thespeed wear out. 
hand flutters over a * * * * 


space representing 5 to 
10 miles per hour until 
you can’t read it and 
have to guess at the 
real indication 


The Odometer used 

The Warner in connection with the 
Auto-Meter is our own 

construction. It is as 

uto- eter strongly and durably 

—And which because built as the Auto-Meter 
of the principle on itself. Season. dial 


which it works must Guaranteed Absolutely Accurate registers 100,000 miles. 


be made so frail and Other odometers reg- 
delicate that a 35 cent alarm clock is a_ ister 10,000 miles only. This is often in- 
marvel of durability and accuracy beside it. sufficient for a simgle season. Future 
(Ask to see the inside of one and know.) mileage has been lost. The trip dial 


The Auto-Meter is built on a different Tegisters 1,000 miles and repeat. Other 
principle —the true principle—the only Odometers register 100 miles only. A 
principle which will accurately indicate single turn of a button resets to zero. 
every range of speed from zero to 100 miles 
per hour. 





* * * * 
Those who demand and can afford the 
best invariably specify the Auto-Meter be- 


—Which, notwithstanding this sensitive- cause of its extreme sensitiveness, unfail- 
ness and accuracy, permits of a construc- ing accuracy and wonderful durability. 
tion so durable that no shock which would Ask us to send you our book in which 


not ruin the car will affect its wonderful we compare principles—prove every claim 
accuracy in the slightest. we have made—and show you plainly why, 

—And which is so well made—every to buy any other speed indicator than the 
bearing sapphire jewels or imported Hoff- Warner Auto-Meter, is to actually waste 
man Balls—that it will withstand a MIL- your money. 








Factory and Main Offices: 


The Warner Instrument Co., 472 Wit: Avenue, Beloit, Wis. 


New York, 1902 Broadway Detroit, 239 Jefferson Ave. Indianapolis, 330's N. Illinois St. 
Pittsburg, 3432 Forbes St. Boston, 925 Boylston St. Phil: adelphia, cor. Broad and Race Sts. 
Cleveland, 2062 Euclid Ave. he ilo, 722 Main St. San Francisco, 502 Van Ness Ave. 
Chicago, 1305 Michigan Ave. Louis, 3923 Olive St. Los Angeles, 1212 S. Main St. 


Cincinnati, 122 E. Seventh St. Teuilee, 914 E. Pike St. 


















A Summer Stove 
of Unusual 
Convenience © 


Your kitchen is really in- 
complete without a New 
Perfection Wick Blue 
Flame Oil Cook-Stove 

Not only does this stove 
do anything that any other 
stove will do, but it does it 
quicker, better, at less cost 
for fuel, with less trouble to 
you and all without percepti- 
bly raising the temperature of 
the kitchen. 

Think what comfort and 
convenience it means to 


"NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


for summer cooking. Note the CABINET TOP for warming dishes and 
keeping cooked food hot. Also the drop shelves for holding small cooking 
utensils, and bars for holding towels—features entirely new to oil-stoves. 
It is as substanti; al in appearance and as efficient in practice as the modern 
steel coal range. In PAS a it far surpasses any other 
stove. Three sizes. Can be had with or without Cabinet 
Top. If not with your r dealer, write Our nearest agency. 


| A P If youare troubled 
aAVO by flickering gas 
and large quarterly bills for the same, 


get a Rayo Lamp—the best, hand- 


somest and most economical light fora home. If not with your 





Clean as a Hound’s Tooth.— Brooklyn Eagle dealer, write our nearest agency. il 
Communicate with the Home Office or the nearest agent STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
| : (Incorporated) 
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Information regarding tours to any part of the 
world will be furnished free upon request by letter 
to COLLIER'S TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 
420 W. 13th Street, New York 


CHICAGO, ILL. Saturday, June 12, 1909 A d ‘ 
5 lvd. an ke Shore : th W ld L 

z Chicago Beach Hotel fen bn Le: plan roun e or In Uxury 
An ideal resort for rest or pleasure—only 10 minutes’ ride 
from the city’s theatre and shopping district—close to the 
famous golf links, lagoons, etc., of the great South Park 
System; 450 large, airy rooms, 250 private baths. There 
is the quiet of lake, beach and shaded parks, or the gayety 
of boating, bathing, riding or driving, golf, tennis, danc- 


changes of steamers, with indefinite connections, trouble 
ing, music and other amusements. Table always the best. 


and discomfort, and costs nearly $3,000. 
Orchestra concerts add to the delights of promenades AROUND 


e 
on its nearly 1000 feet of broad veranda, which overlooks ? 
Lake Michigan beach. Write for illustrated booklet. ar 5 ruses THE WORLD 


















The GREATEST VACATION TRIP the WORLD 
Can Afford for a FRACTION of the USUAL COST 





Circling the globe ordinarily requires 6 months, 12 





2 " 
fm amen ey ey I hotographs . ? , ¢ ; : : 5 start Oct. 16, 09, from New yea. fa Feb. .* from San 
* -petacag ip wd? A : : a ec Francisco, by the superb, new eveland, 18,000 tons, 
: Broadway entra ing American Plan. Our table Editorials ‘ ‘ ; ; ; i ‘ ‘ 9 large, luxurious, unusually steady; berths now available 
the foundation of enormous business, Fey ee Poe from $750 to $1,500, shore trips, hotels, etc., included. 
5th Ave. and 28th St. ew fireproof hotel. bias rs ies? Avoids all the changes, delays and worry. Visits ports 
% Latham Very heart of New York. 350 rooms, $1.50 Baseball 2 ™ an se . . . . Will Irwin 11 usually accessible only by “‘tramp” steamers or sailing 
and up. With bath, $2and up. H. F. Ritchey, Manager. IV. The Business Side of the Game ships, a route that would require 18 changes to cover 
ST. LOUIS, MO. Illustrated with Photographs otherwise. Less than 4 months. All first-class—No steerage. 
‘ Absolutely fireproof. European Royal Sport ; ; . ‘ : Henry L. Herbert 12 H 

7 ¢ “4 . a 2 Ate, z 

H American Hotel plan. Finest hotel in heart of St. Illustrated with Photographs The FIRST OPPORTUNITY in HISTORY 


made possible by the enterprise of the most successful 


Louis; everything new. $1.50up. Every room with bath 
— ernise conductors. Write for itinerary. 





° 12th Annual Orient cruise Feb 1910, $400 up, by 
SUMMER RESORTS Lloyd S.S. “Grosser Kurfuerst’’; 73 days, factuding 24 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. Outdoor America days Egypt and Palestine. 
ATLANTIC CITY. The one suggests the re os ne -¢. . “a: 
© CamBOs Gian wat of tes Geslls 1108 Wteeen 0. Edited by CASPAR WHITNEY F. C. CLARK, 412 Times Building, NEW YORK 





sorts; one of the world’s most attractive resort houses 





The best place for rest, recreation, and recuperation. Comment : : : ’ : : ’ 13 New Zealamed fous ccs Tous tor rect, beatte and 

Write for reservations to The Leeds Company. Always 1 . V pleasure. S. 8S. Mariposa sails from 

Open. On the Beach, Between the Piers. Abandoning the Old Farm P Ralph D. Paine 14 and Australia San Francisco July 1, ete., connect- 

NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. Mlustrated with Photographs ten 06 eke See eae Line ee es. See, 

Clif Directly facing both Falls. Just com Shipmates with Gasoline Ww infie ld M. Thompson 15 Weuington and back Tahiti and back ist class pon $126. 

, just « g ; y le ly ; 

The ; ton — rig “niggas ae ary aa, Mlustrated with Photographs OCEANIC LINE, 673 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO 
8 x . an. on request r . . po , = 
ummer. $4 to agar ’ The Poor Man’s Game ‘ ; ; . van Tassel Sutphen 17 





CAPE COD, MASS. | Tllustrated with Photographs 


“Quaint Cape Cod” Scouting Among the Clouds . , . David Torrey Wells Is Yellowstone Park Camping Out 


Illustrated with Photographs 
Send for this Book 


If you plan a trip to Yellowstone Park this Summer be sure to 











| Turning the Logged-off Lands into Farms . P ‘ ; 20 learn about THE BRYANT CAMPS. ‘ihe ideal way to see 
| Illustrated with ea aphs Nature’s Wonderland. Write for illustrated booklet, 
| Pace and the Four-Mile Race : Roger A. Derby 20 BRYANT TOURS, 435M dnock Block, Chi 

















Cape Cod’s the place where you would | What the World is Doing ‘ ; T 
enjoy yourself this summer. | Jilustrated with Photographs 
We've a beautifully illustrated book that Comment on Congress . ‘ ‘ ‘ : Mark Sullivan 23 
tells about the summer pleasures that Iustrated with a Cartoon 
await you on Cape Cod—the yachting, the | - : - 
bathing, the fishing and the social life. | Volume XLIII Number 12 | 
Before you decide where to go this suim- P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers, New York, 416-430 West Thirteenth St.; London, 10 Norfolk | 


Street, Strand, W. C. For sale also by Daw’s, 17 Green Street, Leicester Square, W. C.; | 
Toronto, Ont., The Colonial Building, 47-51 King Street West. Copyright 1909 by P. F. Collier 

@& Son. Entered as second-class matter February 16, 1905, at the Post-Office at New York, New | 

| York, under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. Price: United States and Me.ico, 10 cents | 

Write A. B. Smith, G. P. A., | a copy, $5.20 a year. Canada, 12 cents a copy, $6.00 a year. Foreign, 15 cents acopy, $7.80 a year. | 

| 

| 

| 


mer, send for ‘‘Quaint Cape Cod.’ 


It’s Free 





Removes all odor of perspiration: De 

= ‘ lightful after Shaving, Sold everywhere, o 
mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen's (the original). Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J. 











Room 183, New Haven, Conn. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 





NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Change of Address—Subscribers when ordering a change of 
address should give the old as well as the new address, and the ledger number on their wrapper. 
From two to three weeks must necessarily elapse before the change can be made, and before 
| 
















the first copy of Collier's will reach any new subscriber. 





OR the benefit of our readers we have classified 
the various hotels in the United States and Canada 


according to tariff in their respective cities. One ' h D Af 
asterisk (* ) will be placed opposite the advertisement e ay te r 
of the hotel which appeals to an exclusive patronage de- . ] 
manding the best of everything. Two asterisks ( t ) af 
indicates the hotel which appeals to those who desire omorrow 
high-class accommodations at moderate prices ; and three 


asterisks (% ) indicates the hotel which appeals to com- i 
mercial travelers and those requiring good service at eco- } | OME people live only for 
today, some wiser ones 








































nomical rates. 
COLLIER'S Travel Department, 426 West Thirteenth | | A D V E R i IS | N G B U i, L E | I N ° 
Street, New York City, will furnish, free by mail, | | provide also for tomorrow 
information and if possible booklets and time table of any NJ - | 4 
Hotel, Resort, Tour, Railroad or Steamship Line in the NO. 7 | —but the thoughtful man is 
United States or Canada. | | the one that is saving for the 
| “day after tomorrow.” A lit- 
The Little Money Maker OUTDOOR AMERICA |_| tle money in a bureau drawer 
— you a Profit of 140%. Sells a vest | is a good thing, a little more 
pocket box of tches for 1 t. & Ss a P mn bs 7 : | J e b4 an 
giving away of matches. Convenient for HIS issue contains Caspar  vertising for these Outdoor America in the bank is a better thing 
customers, Occupies very small space and sah J ‘ . . > b d fi ® Hi 
looks well on @ counter. Whitney’s monthly Outdoor issues, knowing that the desire ut a definite compelling sav- 
If your jobber doesn’t keep it, send us ; : " , : ‘ ° ] h 10 
. power ine and 130 bones. af matches. America Supplement, a department created by reading will be so strong ing plan that saves $ a 
eight prepaid. Repeat orders for matches . ; fi po E ° 
om raf ly adhere ae ig ante Torey that strikes a responsive chord in _ that advertisers must reap the beneht month or more is the very 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY CITY every one. The word “outdoor” of it. best. It is this we have to 
LACLEDE MANUFACTURING CO. makes the blood tingle. It sug- A large sporting goods adver- offer you and your money 
524 Merchants-Laclede Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. &2 , aa ‘ ; : 14% 
gests hunting, fishing, baseball, tiser ran a page advertisement in earns 444% from the day that 








MAKE MONEY FROM golf, tennis, automobiling, canoe- March 13th, which was the Out- we get it. The security is 


OTHERS’ FUN ing, gardening, and photography. door America issue for the month. guaranteed first mortgages on 









Gani tns times | You will find here not only practi- It appealed to the sportsman, hunter, New York City real estate- 
4 Merry-Go-Rounds fre- | , ae . M4 ; 
A) | quently make from | cal suggestions but the kind of fisherman, motorist, camper, canoe- the safest thing there is. 
j $8,000 to $10,000 yearly. eas — ‘ ' ‘ ‘ 
.- nate It is a big-paying, | reading that makes you fairly ache ist. So compelling was their argu- Send postal or the coupon 
Fa FR healthful business. Just | : . . . . b ] f f b kl t 
‘ ar the thing for the man to get out into the open. ment, following in the wake of the elow for our free bookie 
< ee 8 who can’t stand indoor | ‘ : 
work, or is not fit for As you read you will agree to needs created by Outdoor America, THE SAFE WAY TO SAVE. 
heavy work and has . : . ‘ 66 ’ a ‘ 4 Th ] ° th k . 
some money to invest in a money-maker. We this or that suggestion, and say: “| that over 7,000 replies came to this € pian is wor nowing 
make everything in the Riding Gallery line from . > . 3 . . oe M4 
a hand-power Merry-Go-Round to the highest need some fishing tackle, or golf advertiser from Collier’s readers. about even if you do not 
grade Carousselles. They are simple in construc- : ; : : ; 
tion and require no special knowledge to operate clubs, or tennis racquets, or garden In the editorial department care to use it, 
Wee eer comes ea Garucuias. joi) . «3... 4... «6 ... s:.. <a. ULUaL e ae). El Bie geenieisaseseduensnascaieeentsstciaaiaieen 


tools,” or a dozen and one things Collier’s endeavors to picture the 


HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN CO. 
183 Sweeney Street, North Tonawanda, N. Y. that seem to be necessary. This is j vs of outdoor life and s port. In TrILE GUARANTEE 









































how we have reasoned with adver- the advertising columns the adver- AND TRUST Co 
. P : ‘ | 
tisers and it is pretty logical reason-  tisers tell you the practical side 
= \~ 5 ing. It is the power of suggestion. cataloging the tools needful to ac- 176 Broadway, New York 
NEW BOOK FREE Collier's has been soliciting ad- complish your desires. Please send ‘‘The Safe Way to 
This book « ns 100 cuts of Mechanical Movements and Tells al | on . 2.40 ‘ , 
about PATENTS, ‘What to luveut for Profit and How to Sell a Patent Save,’’ advertised in the Collier’s [V] to 
ONKARA & BROCK, Pat. Attys., 918 F St., Washington. D. ¢ E. ¢ PATTERSON 
Navas R b FREE Manager Advertising Department N: 
f ame 
NAVAJO RUDY | 
Ad Sheath toma tube $0 Senomeer Oh Address 
ewelers’ pri t 1 send free 
we Save s IN NEXT WEEK'S BU he L ETIN—‘‘Collier’s Advertising Columns 175 Remsen St., Brooklyn Capital and Surplus 
eaads calia ; Some Figures 350 Fulton St., Jamaica $12,000,000 














Francis E lone Coney, Dept. C6, Mesilla Park, 5 S| 
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Unveiling the Monument at 


Close bu the sp t where Abraham Lincoln delivered the **Getty 


erected by Conaress to the reqular soldiers who fell in the 


salute had been fired, Secretary of War Dickinson, in a short speec 


Nicholson, 


on its rolls was engaged in the battle 


chairman, responded Py 


silent Taf dedicated the n 


of Gettushura Ile vecounted 


Gettysburg to the 


‘ {ddress, Viss Helen 
War ifter Miss 
h, transferred the monument t 


vonument 


the disasters whicl 


without regular force I fle paying a tribute to the effectiveness of the regulars in tle 
reduction f the standing i lmona hi neluding words, the President said ‘© All honor 
a stain upon is escutcheor With 7 " r its trumpets, with no local feelina or pride t 
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the Civil War 
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national 
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hefell the cow } 


ypwing to the fact that the Government was 


ng protest against any 
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Is President Taft a Man of Personal Pride ? 

S AN ESSENTIAL, but yet one of the least important, ele- 
ments in the framework of this editorial, and the deduc- 
tions therefrom, we reprint first this sentence from the 
platform written by Senator Hopkins and his committee 
and adopted by the Republican National Convention at 

Chicago one year ago: 

“The Republican Party declares unequivocally for a revision of the tariff by a 
special session of Congress immediately following the inauguration of the next 
President.” 

This sentence does not contain the word ‘‘downward,’’ nor yet 
‘“upward.”’? The rest of the paragraph containing the tariff-revision 
pledge is equally lacking in internal evidence of the intent of those who 
wrote it. 

WiuuiAM H. Tart ran for President on this platform. At the times 
and places enumerated he spoke these words as to the kind of revision 
that was meant (italics ours) : 

“There are many schedules of the tariff in which the rates are excessive. .. . 
It is my judgment that a revision of the tariff in accordance with the pledge of 
the Republican platform will be, on the whole, a substantial revision downward. As 
the temporary leader of the party, / do not hesitate to say, with all the emphasis 
of which I am capable, that if the party is given the mandate of power in Novem- 
ber it will perform its promises in good faith.”—Milwaukee, September 24, 1908. 

“It is my judgment, as it is that of many Republicans, that there are many 
schedules of the tariff in which the rates are excessive.... It is my judgment 
that a revision of the tariff, in accordance with the pledge of the Republican Party, 
will be, on the whole, a substantial revision downward.”—Des Moines, September 
26, 1906. 

“Another thing that the Republican Party pledges itself to, fixes the date when 
it shall do so, and tells you how it will do it, is the revision of the tariff. The 
Dingley tariff has served the country well, but its rates have become ge nerally 
excessive.”—Cincinnati, September 22, 1908. 

“At Mitchell, South Dakota, at a meeting at which I was present, he declared 
for thorough revision of the tariff, and in reply to a voice in the crowd which asked, 
‘Which way, upward or downward?’ he answered that in his opinion the revision 
would, in most cases, be downward.”-—Senator C. I. CRAWFoRD’s account of what he 
heard Tarr say publicly during the campaign. 

That indicates Mr. Tart’s interpretation of the pledge. Read now 
the meaning attached to it by those two members of the United States 
Senate who, because of their dominance in the Finance Committee and 
their leadership in the Republican Party, are most powerful in forging 
the Senate bill: 

Senator NELSON W. Avpricu of Rhode Island on the Senate floor, April 22 
(Congressional Reeord, p. 1499)—‘Mr. President: Where did we ever make the 
statement that we would revise the tariff downward ?” 

Senator HENry CABotT LopGE of Massachusetts on the Senate floor, May 8 (Con 
gressional Record, p. 1911)—‘‘Nobody ever pledged me to a revision downward, any 
more than to a revision upward.” 

Just as an additional evidence of the interpretation put upon the 
platform by the Republican machine Senators, and of their present 
intentions as to the tariff, we quote two more: 

Senator W. B. Hrysurn of Idaho on the Senate floor, May 10 (Congressional 
Record, p. 1942) —“An imaginary promise to reduce the tariff. . There is no such 
pledge resting upon us, and there is no such duty resting anywhere.” 

Senator EUGENE HALE of Maine on the Senate floor, May 19 (Congressional 
Record, p. 2275)—"*Those who perhaps exaggerate the constant cry of revision down 
ward, which was never put into the Republican platform.” 

The question of fact at issue here is of minor importance. What 
Mr. Tarr said, he said before the election; the four Senators quoted 
have spoken since the election. (Just as a stunt in intellectual projee- 
tion, try to imagine Messrs. ALDRICH, LODGE, HALE, and HEYBURN say- 
ing these things last fall, on any one of the many rostrums upon which 
they stood, exhorting men to vote the Republican ticket.) We should 
like to hear from that man who, when he voted for TAFT last November, 
thought he was voting for some other kind of revision than revision 
downward. If there are any such, they belong, like these four Senators, 
toa close cabal in the inner places of Republican power, and no man 
will so far impugn the honor of President Tart as to suggest that he 
shared their mental reservation when the Republican Party openly 
promised ‘‘ substantial revision downward.’ 

sut these are mere minor animadversions. The important thing is 
this: President TAFT has an equal voice with the Congress of the United 
States in making a tariff. Merely, Congress talks first. President Tarr 
speaks at a time fixed by the Constitution of the United States. The 
exact date, as it now seems, will be in the latter part of June. On 


that day he can write, upon the bill that Congress presents to him, one 
Latin word of four letters as potent in determining the next tariff as 
all the twenty-six hundred pages of Senatorial talk that now compose 
the Congressional Record for the special session. And, after all, it is 
proper enough that President Tarr should be the one to whom the pub- 
lic will look for the redemption of the promises which Mr. Tarr made. 
The Senate made no campaign speeches. 


Not Invidious 

TIS A SMALL MATTER OF FACT, probably more interesting than 
important, not likely to be denied by any one, and possible to say 
without the effect of odious comparison: If ROOSEVELT had been in the 
White House, the tariff bill, as it stands to-day, would have been a very 
different thing. There would have been a good deal more excitement 
throughout the country and many bleeding heads at the other end of 
Pennsylvania Avenue. ROOSEVELT would have made his fight item by 
item, schedule by schedule ; when he had made Congress yield all it 
would on woolen goods, he would have accepted the compromise cheer- 
fully, and jumped with equal zest into the fight on iron ore. By the end 
of the session he would have got the lowest figures he could from Con- 
gress and would promptly sign the bill. Tarr, on the other hand, has 
made no seriatim fight. All that he will have done to affect the new 
tariff bill will be by signing or not signing the bill. It is merely, as 
Mr. TAFT once said in comparing himself and ROOSEVELT, ‘a difference 
in method and temperament.’’ TAFT has yet the opportunity to accom- 
plish in ten minutes all, and even more than, ROOSEVELT would have 

accomplished in a day-by-day fight throughout the sessiun. 


The Last 

YOME WEEKS AGO, when we printed Mr. JoHNn R. MCLEAN’s assur- 
s ance to us that his Cincinnati ‘‘ Enquirer’’ would stop printing 
immoral ‘‘ Personal’’ advertisements, we stated that, so far as we knew, 
every American newspaper was finally clear of the class of advertising 
which sent the proprietor of the Chicago ‘‘ Dispatch ’’ to the penitentiary 
for some years, and caused the owner of the New York ‘‘ Herald’’ to 
plead guilty to a crime and pay a heavy fine. That our hope ran ahead 
of the facts is proved by several Baltimore friends, who have sent us 
clippings from the Baltimore ‘‘Sun.’’ These appeared on a single day 
last month : 
“REFINED Middle-Age Lady with fur “GENTLEMAN, widower, retired mer- 

niture would like a Middle-Aged Gen chant, like to meet refined lady, not 

tleman to ASSIST HER TO GO over 35; object, matrimony. E 921, 


HOUSEKEEPING at = once; object, Sun office. lt 
matrimony. K 916, Sun office Itp = «GENTLEMAN wishes to meet lady 

“WIDOW (36) desires to meet gentle about 30; object, matrimony. X 835, 
man; object, matrimony. Address Sun office. Itp.” 
F 962, Sun office. m5-eo3t 


The smug old ‘‘ Sun-paper,’’ as Baltimore people affectionately term it! 
We should be no more surprised to discover that a venerable maiden 
lady with a class in the Sunday-school for the last twenty years had a 
half-interest in a brothel. The ‘‘Sun’’ knows as well as we know, and 
the United States Department of Justice knows, that the phrase ‘‘ object, 
matrimony,’’ which it unctuously compels its customers to use, has, by 
long custom, become so identified with immoral advertisements that 
instead of adding a smug and conventional respectability to an illicit 
traffic, it serves rather to make the purpose of the advertisement more 
clear and definite. We think the ‘‘Sun’’ will divest itself of this 
source of revenue very soon. 


The Red Gods Under Canvas 


JAUSE, reader, within the narrow walls that bound your mone) 
making rut. Glance at this advertisement from a Western paper: 


“WANTED—Repertoire people, all lines. Swe ll dressers on and off. Soubrette who 


can cook. Preference to those doing specialties. S. and D. and B. F Also musicians, 
B. and O. cornetist who can double in drums. Opera House, Nebraska, until July, and 
then canvas Irene Stewart, where are you Rep. Show, Hartington, Neb. 


A fig for respectability! What ho, for the open road and vagabondia! 
Who would not go a-gipsying? Gone are the days of the jongleurs, thi 
troubadours, the bards, thi minstrels, and such merry rogues, but the 
little road show, playing Its on night stands in eountrv opera-houses, 
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or under eanvas, strolling with an itinerant carnival troupe, or opening 
at the county fair, offers opportunities for those who still would heed the 
eall of the road. The requirements for the life are simple. Versatility 
as well as specialization is an asset. The soubrette who is an adept with 
the frying-pan, the trombone artist not too dignified for street parades, 
and a willingness to ‘‘double in drums’’ are the kind who are wanted. 
We sober stay-at-homes miss a good deal. Whether it be with a ‘‘ Rep. 
Show’’ playing ‘*Camille,’’ ‘* What Happened to Jones,’’ and ‘‘The Holy 
City’’; whether it be with an ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ outfit, a ‘‘Dora 
Thorne’’ Company, or ‘‘ The Quaker Medicine Show, No. 3’’—life on the 
road is good. The panorama passes constantly before you; the scene 
shifts, and the curtain rises on a new ‘‘set’’ every day. The towns merge 
into a confused jumble of hitching rails, fair grounds, and absurd hotels. 
You see before you in your dreams row upon row of upturned chin 
whiskers. You study human nature at first-hand. You fall in along the 
way with jolly companions. Hum, ho; one can be young only once. 


Early Summer 

& RIVERS, bays, and the running brooks the boys are beginning 

the daily swim. Examination time is hard by, and you can see the 
scared scholars almost everywhere, under shady trees and curled up on 
the piazza. If they are just ‘‘kiddies,’’ you will hear them seratching 
away at ‘‘sums’’ with a stubby pencil. But the children of a larger growth 
are tightly gripping a dark brown book in the hand, and trot-trot- 
trotting through the Mantuan hexameters, or ‘‘J. Cassar and his Gallie 
seraps, which made him lord of other chaps.’’ Inside the city walls the 
city children are screaming up and down the smelly asphalt streets. 
Out beyond the region of clanging trolley-cars and steel-clad skyscrapers, 
the morning sunlight les rich and heavy on the green grass, and all 
through the day till milking-time the eattle are placid in the meadows 
or knee-deep in the cool mud of scummy ponds, where turtles slide in 
and out, and bullfrogs plump in on a high dive at the approach of 
undesirable citizens. When the day is quite done, and the farm-hands 
are cutting across lots after chores, sometimes you can hear the mellow 
lin-lan-lone of evening bells drifting in across the lush green inter- 
vales from over the purple rim of the hills. Silently, one by one, the 
loveliest days of the year—the days of the early summer—z#re passing. 


We Tell a Story 

INETEEN YEARS AGO a young man of twenty-five, having 

graduated at the State University at Lawrence and been admitted 
to the Kansas bar, boarded a westbound Union Pacific train in search 
of a good town to make a living in. He thought he would go as far as 
Seattle, dropping off at various towns en route to size the prospects up. 
He did not travel in the sleeping-car, nor yet in the parlor-car. The first 
night, between troubled naps in the day coach, he got to talking with a 
traveling salesman for mowing machines who showed him a map of Idaho, 
and told him that Boise was a good likely town for a young lawyer to 
settle in. The next night the man who shared his seat in the day coach 
was a professional gambler, with a friendly heart and a quick and accu- 
rate knowledge of strangers, acquired in the course of his livelihood. He 
was, like many of his class—setting aside his profession—a good citizen, 
with all the qualities of a likable man and brother. The gambler, too, 
told young Borau that Boise was a good town to begin in; also he said 
that he himself lived at Nampa, about twenty miles away from Boise, and 
that if the period of waiting for clients turned out to be long and lean, the 


young lawyer should just drop him a line. (The gambler was the only 
man who did offer to lend the young man money.) So Boran dropped 


off at Boise, not knowing one human being of the four or six thousand 
who then composed the town. After much misgiving, he decided to stay ; 
probably the governing reason was that he had money enough to keep him 
in Boise thirty days, whereas, if he paid his railroad fare on to Seattle, 
he wouldn’t have any money left at all. During the early homesick and 
friendless days he asked an old lawyer in the town to hire him as a clerk, 
but the lawyer didn’t want a clerk; and that, too, was fortunate, for if 
compelled Boran to stake his future on his own efforts altogether. About 
that time, in the town where the gambler lived, the telegraph operator 
at the station killed the Chinese cook at the hotel. The telegraph operator 
used to go to the kitchen at night after his work was done to get a bite to 
eat. The Chinaman did not like this variation of the fixed order of 
things: and after many quarrels the murder resulted. The professional 
vambler, who had been writing encouraging letters to BorAH every few 
days, sent for him to defend the accused before the local justice of the 
peace. At the hearing, the prosecuting attorney read the complaint, 
charging the telegraph operator with murder. The justice of the peace 
thought the charge ought to be changed to manslaughter, since it was 
only a Chinaman. The prosecuting attorney explained that he couldn't 
quite do this: that he would have to draw the complaint for murder, but 
that if the justice wished, he could, later on, hold the defendant for man 
slaughter. The justice did more, for Chinamen were not highly thought 
of in that community. He set the prisoner free, and the lawyer for the 
defense got fifty dollars That was WituiaAm E. Borat’s first fee, and 
probably it looked larger to him than any of the many others he received 
from that time until he stopped practising law to take a place easily 
among the first four of that generation of United States Senators who 


are between the ages of forty and fifty 


We Point Several Morals 

3 eo STORY in the preceding editorial is its own justification, 

because it’s interesting and it’s human, which are the same reasons 
that justify Tom Lawson and the writings of Wimu1AM SHAKESPEARE. 
Moreover, the story is not without usefulness to some thousands of young 
men who, this week, are turning clear young eyes from the quiet green 
of campus and college yard to ugly streets and harsh city walls. We 
would not willingly seem to share the flippant spirit of cynicism and 
cheap humor in which it has become a newspaper conventionality to 
hand out advice to graduates. Who can contemplate that great body of 
hope and enthusiasm without sympathy, and who has an imagination 
which is not touched by the spectacle of all those unlived lives? But 
we wish fewer of the college graduates were just now seeking a soft snap 
in father’s office, just because it’s the path of least resistance. We wish 
more of them had, as a governing motive, the pride to cut loose from the 
aid of family and friends, and possessed the initiative and courage to 
begin at the bottom, far from old associates. We confess to an initial 
prejudice against the young graduate who turns up at your office with 
sixteen letters of introduction from college professors, old school friends, 
and distant connections of your wife’s family. A'lso, in getting on in 
the world, George Ape would probably put it this way: A Disposition to 
Mix and be Friendly is Better than Father’s Pull. There are few greater 
handicaps either to service or to suceess than the social consciousness 
which classifies people as desirable and undesirable acquaintanees for 
reasons other than fundamental ones of character. Finally, we wish 
more of the Eastern graduates would go to the small towns in the West. 
The average of college men per square yard is too high in New York and 
New England. If college has given a man something of value to the 
world, he should carry it to the place where that thing is least common. 
Moreover, if it has equipped him with any especial capacity for success, 
it is good sense to begin where that possession most distinguishes him. 
If a young man thinks he can’t be happy where he won’t have a chance 
to see ANNA HELD’s new show each winter, or where he can’t spend two 
evenings a week with his old friends at his college: club, he won’t go 
pioneering very far, and he will deprive himself of his best chance to 
develop self-reliance. 

Laying the Ghosts 

ORD CHARLEY BERESFORD knows how to pour oil on whirlpools, 
| and how to create peace where once turmoil bubbled. Hear him, and 
remember he is talking to the English nation, which just at present is 
panting with terror, discovering a squadron of murderous Teutonie air- 
ships every time a summer cloud sails by, finding bombs in sausages, 
invaders in the pantry, and fear in everything. Ile says of the British 
naval inquiry, now going on: 

“If the committee finds that things are not as they should be—which T have no 

doubt they will—there is no necessity for panic. There will be many points which 
will become public and which will cause dissatisfaction, but don’t let us have a panic 
—don't let us get hysterical!” 
This is the perfect method for allaying terror. It can be adapted to many 
trying situations. Enter a young ladies’ boarding-school and state simply 
but eandidly to your little hostess: ‘‘ A mouse is nibbling your left boot, 
but don’t jump.’’ Tell your friend at the club: ‘‘ There is arsenic in that 
glass of sarsaparilla which you just tossed off so jauntily, but don’t grow 
pale.’’ It is the same sort of friendly advice that we once read in a 
publie park in Carlisle, England, where stood a mighty historic eannon. 
From its silent muzzle depended a printed notice: ‘‘Do not roll news- 
papers into a ball and force into the muzzle of this gun.”’ 


The Short Story 
rIXHERE ARE MANY clever things to be said of the short story, and 
| FRANK MUNSEY recently uttered some of them. He classifies 
stories simply by their commercial value and puts pathos first, love 
second, adventure third, and humor last. 

“Any one can invent love plots and adventures, and some men can not put pen to 

paper without being humorous; but the pathetic story is always from the heart, and 
if it is genuine it always reaches the heart of the reader. Those are the stories that 
are hard to find.” 
But there is a detail of construction which he omitted. And that detail 
is the quality of all the enduring short stories. It is speed in construc- 
tion. Is there one memorable short story that does not move to its end 
like the rush of a torrent? Is there a single leisurely short story that 
has gripped and held the public? ‘‘The Man Who Would Be King,”’ 
‘*The Luck of Roaring Camp,’’ ‘‘ The Horla,’’ the parable of ‘‘ The 
Prodigal Son,’’ ‘‘The Man Without a Country’’—they are all tense 
from the staceato opening to the rapid accumulating climax. They 
vibrate from engine-room to bowsprit with the beat of their creative 
energy. That blind, headlong dash for the goal, like the gasping 
DoRANDO at Shepherd’s Bush, is the essence of the short story. And 
the reason is plain. The three-decker novel has time and scope to give 
the tide of life, to give the sense of flux and change, by the diversity 
of incident, the shifting scenic panorama, the multitude of characters 
twinkling on and off. The short story can only render that unending 
motion and ceaseless change, which are the core of life, by its own 
intensified stride. Its self-generated momentum must compensate for 
its lack of space and time. It must be breathless in order to show the 
significance of the news it carries 
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BASEBALL 


IV. The Business Side of the Game.—This is the Final Article in the Present Series. 
The First, ~ Before the Professionals Came,’’ Appeared May 8; the Second, ** Working Out the 
was Printed May 15; and the Third, "The Art of Pitching,’ 


Game,”’ 


By WILL 


“Remember this, gentlemen: you are dealing with a pro- 
fessional sport, and the tendency of professional sport is 
downward,.”—A. G. Spalding to the National League. 


HE professional baseball player, as such, 
was unknown before the Civil War. One 
finds, indeed, signs in the newspapers of 
the period that our “sporting men” drew no 
very sharp line between the amateur and 
the occasional professional. That, perhaps, 
was only natural. Athletics were a new thing to us. We 
had yet to learn the dangers and the finer ethies of sport. 
For ‘example, the first convention of amateur clubs, held 
in 1859, felt called upon to pass a rule against paying 
players. «There was no money in the game as yet, only 
glory; but certain rich non-paying members of the fash 
ionable clubs had begun to lure stars from other clubs 
by offers of money or “jobs.” 
“The foundation-stone of professional baseball, however, 
was laid when the Atlanties, the Eckfords, the Mutuals, 
and the other crack teams of Brooklyn began playing 
on the old Union Grounds. ‘This arena was a fenced 
basin, used in winter as a skating rink. In 1862 the 
owners decided to make it continuously profitable by 
turning it into a summer baseball park. Experimen 
tally, they charged a regular ten-cent fee at the gate. 
They found that spectators were willing to pay, even 
when they raised the price to twenty-five cents. Half 
of these fees went to the ground owners and half to the 
clubs. So came the appetite for gate receipts, and “busi 
ness” had entered the game. 


The Early “Inducements” to Star Players 


Y 1866 baseball was in a condition of ethical chaos. 
B At every convention the association heard charges and 
counter-charges of professionalism. Certain old-timers 
say that Al Reach, a ship-caulker, was the first baseball 
player to receive a salary. Others deny that Reach was 
the first—no old-timer makes any assertion about base 
ball which is not promptly contradicted by some othe 
old-timer. It became a matter of common knowledge in 
1866 that three members of the star Atlantics of Brook 
lyn were receiving $10 a week. New York remained 
the stronghold of baseball; and Tweed ruled in New 
York. His familiars were “sports,” heavy patrons of 
boxing, racing, and baseball. Any good player could 
count, when he joined certain New York teams, upon a 
lucrative job with short hours and unlimited leave of 
absence. In the same way the Federal Government 
helped the Olympics of Washington. The custom trav- 
eled westward. A. G. Spalding was the star player of 
the Forest Citys, formed in Rockford, Illinois; he ranked 
with Brainard and Martin among pitchers. He received 
a “flattering offer” of a clerkship in Chicago. Only after 
he had accepted it did he find that it meant baseball. 


This indeterminate state of affairs could not last. 
Harry Wright made the first move toward fair and 


When he 


open professionalism. 
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sport in every city. Loose, unsystematic bet- 
ting had grown into organized pool-selling and 
book-making. John Morrissey, champion pugi- 


list, and a towering figure in sport after his re- 














tirement, did his little all to assist this ten- 











dency. As in every sport where betting takes 
firm hold, “crooked play” followed. Of the At- 
lanties of Brooklyn and the Athletics of Phila- 
delphia, the “Baseball Chronicle” announced in 


867: “No game played between these two 
teams is to be trusted.” At every important 


game gamblers walked before the stands waving rolls 
of bills and calling odds, 


Cleaning up the First Professional Association 


Se Amateur Association gave up the struggle in 
1871; though it lingered for several years as an un 
considered entity, it had influence no more, The power 
passed into the hands of the first professional league— 
the National Association of Professional Baseball Players. 
On all counts except that of clean sport, this was a great 
step forward. Professionalism was now open and defi- 
nite; and something like system came into the game, 
The first professional league went on for five years 
with varying membership and with a constant down- 
ward tendency. More and more venal grew the Ath 
letics of Philadelphia and the Mutuals, who represented 


New York and Brooklyn. With them, baseball became 
an excuse for betting. When the wives and daugh 


ters of the players watched a game, they did so secretly 
from behind the club-house door. On the Philadelphia 
grounds, the dressing-rooms stood over a bar and pool- 
room. ‘The players, passing out to the field, used to stop 
and place bets there—sometimes, we know now, they bet 
on the other Because of the wholesale slaughter 
of tainted players which occurred later, old-time baseball 
men are chary, even to this day, of talking about the 
crooked deals which they witnessed in that time. Now 
and then, however, they will tell tales—with names and 
places carefully disguised. One has told me of seeing a 
pitcher divide $700 with two of his team-mates on a 
hotel bed—their price for throwing a deciding game. A 
star pitcher on one of the “straight” teams went into a 
game with $500, the price of betrayal, in his playing 
clothes. His manager got knowledge of it. When the 
pitcher began to falter, the manager called the game for 
a minute and stepped over to the box. “If you lose this 
game,” he said, “Ill have you stripped in the dressing 


side. 


room and take that money off you before the whole 
team!” ‘The piteher won. And the stock excuse of the 
fans became: “Aw, they threw the game!” 


Baseball was going the way that racing has gone, the 
way that professional boxing las gone—since crookedness, 


more than brutality, has put the prize-ring under ban of 


Legislatures and City Councils. Pulpits, by 1875, were 
raging against baseball; reformers were assailing it. On 


the other hand, there were those, like the defenders of 


The Fans Pay the Bill 


At the ticket windows of the New York Polo Grounds, 3:30 P. M. 
It costs from $250,000 to $500,000 a year to support the ** Giants’ 


racing to-day, who maintained that betting was an inte- 
vral part of the sport; that its abolition meant ruin for 
baseball. The Western managers did not agree; neither 
did the Wrights, by this time associated with Boston. 

In 1875 the Association expelled Chicago for refusing 
to play a return game—there were as yet no circuits nor 
schedules. Thereupon Spalding, MeVey, and a few other 
Boston players “jumped” to Chicago. Spalding signed 
with W. A. Hulbert, owner of the Chicago Club, as man 
ager and captain. In 1876 Hulbert, Spalding, Harry 
Wright of Boston, “Nick” Young of Washington, and 
others planned and carried out a revolt. They had their 
organization so well perfected before they sprung the 
mine that the managers of crooked teams had to come 
in or get out of baseball. This is called “Spalding’s revo- 
lution”; in fact, he was probably the pfime mover, though 
Hulbert was a great deal more than a figurehead. 

The National League of Professional Baseball Clubs 
they called the organization. It had one main object: to 
make the game a clean, popular sport, free from gam- 
bling. In this, Spalding at least was not all altruist. 
He had seen the future in sporting goods. A popular 
professional game, with large audiences and many imi- 
tators, meant a huge demand for balls, bats, shoes, ete. ; 
the contemporary tendency meant a diminishing demand. 
This move was business—of the most enlightened kind. 

Eight clubs comprised the first cireuit—Chicago, Bos- 
ton, Mutuals (of New York), Athleties (of Philadel- 
phia), Hartford, St. Louis, Cincinnati, and Louisville. 
The Washington Club did not come in; but the league 
took Nick Young over as secretary. On Hulbert’s death, 
Young became president and served in the chair until 
age forced his retirement. The strong rule against gam- 
bling, passed in the first meeting, was a lecture to the 
Mutuals and the Athletics. They disregarded it; by the 
end of the first season they were expelled. New York 
and Philadelphia went without league baseball for seven 
vears. Boston and Chicago are the only cities with a 
continuous record in the hig leagues. , 


The Hard Struggle Toward Honesty 


\I ORE effective than the expulsion of the Eastern clubs 
yt was the action which the league took with Louisville. 
At a time when that city had the championship nailed 
down, four Louisville players were caught red-handed tak- 
ing bribes to throw a game, Out of the league they went 

forever. The directors resisted all 





went to Cincinnati in 1867 on a 
business venture that failed, he 
carried with him the idea of an 


all-professional team. He gath 
ered the best local: players and 
added the best that he could hire 
in New York and Brooklyn. So 
from the beginning was estab 
lished our American fashion of 
non-resident players. 
Incidentally, Wright furnished 
this team with the first knicker 
hocker uniforms—up to that time 
men had played in long trousers. 
Krom this they their name, 
the “Red Stockings.” His first 
year’s salary roll is still on ree 
ord: Harry Wright, center-fielder, 
$1,200; George Wright, shortstop 
(then greatest all-around player 
in the country), $1400; Asa 
Brainard, pitcher, $1,100; Wate 


vot 





man, third-baseman, $1,000; 
Sweasey, second-baseman, S800; 
Gould, first-baseman, $800; Alli 


son, catcher, $800; Leonard, left 
fielder, $800; Cal MeVey, right 
fielder, $800 Hurley, utility, 
S600 Their reeord for 1869 re 
mains unapproached and unap 
proachable in baseball. They 


from Boston 
meeting all 


toured the country 
Lo San | ranciseo, 


} 
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appeals on their behalf. The wife 
of one of them approached Hul 
bert; told him that the league 
had stolen her living; that the 
children were hungry. “Here’s a 
hundred dollars: take it and eat,” 
said Hulbert. “Come to me again 
if he doesn’t get work. I will 
never reinstate him.” Somehow. 
this lesson burned itself into the 
souls” of 
players. 


professional baseball 
From that day the 
league has regarded gambling as 
the devil of the game. 

Teams came in and went out. 
The game struggled and faltered; 
but it struggled always forward. 
In the early days the National 
League included such towns as 
Syracuse, Troy, and Worcester. 
Not until the eighties did it turn 
| the corner. 








As yet there were no other 
| leagues. But baseball was thriv 
ing in cities which knew not the 


National. In most of these places, 
truth to tell, the baseball park 
was only the annex to a profitable 
bar. \ semi-professional team, 
hired by the ground keeper, would 
play Sunday games with any able 
contenders. Sunday ball was. for 
bidden in the National League, as 
but the West 


bars, 











teams with even the shadow of were some of 
t reputation, and never lost a ern teams, on off Sundays when 
game! They made monev. and the schedule permitted, would play 
Harry Wright became the first ; : —— exhibition games in such towns as 
“baseball magnate.’ After a Big Game on the Polo Grounds, New York Louisville and St. Louis. Louis 
A me evil. worse than masked : : ille had dropped its league mem 
professionalism, had app ired The Franchise of the New York National Baseball Club is worth 82,000,000 or more, according to John ership after the <pulsion ine 
in New York and Philadelphia UcGraw, manager. Outside of New York and Chicago, a ** ma; league club has an a tge valu nt. TheSt. Louis Club flourished 
and spread until it tainted the f $400,00 f r § t year is spent by the American public on professional basebalt ler the patronage of Chris Von 
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For the International Polo Championship 
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By HENRY IL. HERBERT = 
Chairman of the Polo Association a 
ce 
A match for international polo honors between the best th 
of England and the pick of America will be played, be- a 
g 
ginning June 23, on the Hurlingham field, England. It to 
nill be the second attempt of America to regain the Cup - 
won by the Englishmen over trenty years ago at Newport a 
li 
OLO is a game which requires and brings out all ti 
of the strength and skill and courage of which ra 
a plaver is capable. To be high-class a man 
must think and act as quick as a flash, and Wi 
at the same time adhere to the rules and to 
avoid all that is reckless or dangerous to himself or his ve 
opponents. th 
The Hurlingham rules, under which the game is 
played in England. differ from the rules of our Polo 
Association, particularly in the one pertaining to offside. 
which makes a radical change in the system of play as 
compared with the game under American rules. 
The general theory of the English game is one of ob : 
struction—that is, to prevent the opposing team from 10 
scoring. The American game, however, with less restric ? sl 
tion, brings out more racing between ponies, more free th 
dom and fun for the players (particularly the No. 1). cl 
and greater excitement for the spectators Ta 
One of the thrilling features is the scientifie passing of fi 
oe a Waterbury, Jr No. 2? the ball from one player to another, followed by the Harry Payne Whitney— No. 3 = 
wii racing sprint and try for goal. me 
Under the American system of handicapping, which is di 
— FF done by a committee of the Association according to ' la 
} the individual merit of each player, it is possible for a x 
team of moderate skill to enter and play against teams th 
of the highest class with an equal chance of winning out. ta 
As an illustration—one team of four players, each 
handicapped at two goals, would make a total of eight hi 
voals, meeting a team of two five-goal men, one six goals, Cr 
and one four goals, their total would be twenty goals pl 
thus the eight-goal team would be allowed the difference. th 
which is twelve goals; consequently the higher class team W 
must score twelve times and as many more as theil 5} 
opponents may have made before the score would be a tie: la 
and so have usually to keep up a genuine American hustle K 
in order to win out. A 
Such is the system which has brought about much of 
the growth of the game in the United States. oO! 
The Association when organized in 1890 was made up pe 
of eight clubs, while now there are thirty-seven clubs \ 
in the membership, nearly all of which have private iM 
grounds, so the publie really has few opportunities to see he 
and therefore to understand this greatest of all games. A 
\t the championship games played in Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn, in 1895 to 1900, the spectators numbered A 
twenty to thirty thousand every clear day, all showing he 
the keenest interest ; Is 
Nearly all ponies enter into the spirit of the game and tl 
Devereaux Milburn No. 4 appear to enjoy it quite as much as the players or the Lawrence Waterbury No. vi 
spectators Altogether it is a “battle royal” from start W 
to finish; and while it is a grand sport to witness, it is netomat —_— — ——— tl 
—<—<———————— - the greatest of all to take part in. pr 
Were it played as publicly as baseball, it would draw equal crowds. It has been the al 
purpose of the Association, however, to eliminate all money-making features, and the g 
game is mostly played at the several club grounds throughout the country and at many ol 
of the army posts. Squadron A of the New York National Guard, however, has the use tl 
of two grounds in Van Cortlandt Park, New York City, which are always open to the 1" 
public lhe military authorities of America and of England recognize the advantage u 
of polo as a means of discipline, higher horsemanship, and healthful exercise, and the | n 
game is encouraged and aided by the Government at thirty of the army posts; there o 
are a hundred and twenty members of the army on. the handicap list of the Polo 
Association 
American poloists believe the present Meadow Brook team would be pretty sure to 9 
lefeat the best English team on American ground under American rules, but are not 
sure of the result in England, owing to the difference in conditions 
— — - — it 
\ 
J 
The American Team which has Gone to England to try to Lift the Cup 1) 
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Another Try at England for Polo Honors 


HE outlook for America in the international 
polo match, which begins on the 23d at Hur 
lingham, is encouraging for the first time 
since the Englishmen. drubbed us so thor 
oughly twenty-three years ago at Newport. 
That was the time R. Belmont, Thomas 


Hitchcock, Jr., Foxhall Keene, and W. K. Thorn were 
overwhelmed in two matches by Captein Malcolm Little, 
1. H. Hawley, Captain Thomas Hone, and the late John 
Watson in the day of the around-the-iield play, before 
backing the ball had become the skilful element it now is 
—and the American team was like unto the man who fell 
out of the balloon. On the next international effort Fox 
hall Keene, W. and L. MeCreery, and F. J. Mackey lost a 
one-game match against John Watson. Captain Beresford, 
F. M. Freake, and W. S. Buckmaster in England, by a 
score of eight goals to two, in 1900. The play in this 
contest showed much improvement on both sides over 
that at Newport six years before, the game itself having 
considerably advaneed—but the Englishmen were still too 
good. In 1902 the first really serious attempt was made 
to recapture the Cup by a team comprising Foxhall] 
Keene, J. E. Cowdin, R. L. Agassiz, and J. M. and L. 
Waterbury—the best five players of America. Varying 
combinations of these men played through a short pre 
liminary practise season, with seven matches won, one 
tied, and three lost to their credit; and the score surely 
raised the hopes of American sportsmen. 

In the international matches, however, the Americans 
were decisively defeated—winning the first game two goals 
to one, but losing the second and third, in each of which 
games they were able to score only a single goal, while 
the Englishmen scored six and seven goals, respectively. 


Why We Have Always Lost 


ERE in America was much heart-burning and 

criticism a-plenty, followed by explanations ga 

lore, relating to the difference between American 
form in practise and in match play; and the apparent 
slump in strength from the first game of the match to 
the second and third. As usual, in long-distance eriti 
cism, much of the comment was based on ignorance of 
fact. The contributing causes to the defeat in 1902 were: 
first, lack of team-play: second, ponies unequal to the 
demand made upon them. The lack of team play came 
because of repeated shifting of the players among the 
different positions; and the inefficiency of the ponies was 
largely inbred and partly through meeting conditions and 
going not only entirely new, but much more strenuous 
than those to which they were accustomed. Similar mis 
takes will not be made this yea 

Individually, the team of 1909 does not represent as 
high skill as the one of 1902, because it includes neither 
Cowdin nor Keene, unquestionably the two greatest 
players America has developed to date: but apart from 
these two, it is the strongest four Ameriea could send. 
What is more important—the men are harmonious in 
spirit and will get together as no American four in Eng 
land has ever before done. If one feature characterizes 
English polo, it is playing to position—always the 
American weakness. 

For the first time Americans on English soil will be 
on level terms with their opponents in the matter of 
ponies. The sixteen ponies, with which Harry Payne 
Whitney is mounting the team, are mostly English-bred. 
and will be fit to the hour. The disadvantage of much 
heavier turf and longer playing periods, under which the 
American-bred and trained pony plays in England, is 
searcely understood on this side. For short bursts the 
American is quite as serviceable as the English, but on the 
heavier going and in the longer periods, the American pony 
is outclassed. It is to be remembered that in England 
they play six ten-minute periods with three-minute intet 
vals; whereas in America we play ten six-minute periods 
with three-minute intervals; the reason we do not adopt 
the ten-minute periods of England is because the longe) 
period in our summer heat is too severe on both playe1 
and pony In 1902 our ponies were as good as the En 
glish for the first five minutes of every period, but were 
out of it the rest of the time; and ‘twas in the last half 
the Englishmen did their scoring—some of the American 
ponies actually falling from exhaustion during play. W< 
used to take out two minutes’ rest every time a goal was 
made, but that has been abandoned in our endeavor to 
vet nearer the English standard 


What We Need in Order to Win 


FINHE fow prime requisites to success in this mateh 
are: first, fitness (men and ponies); second, team 
play; third, ponies; 

ity All of these appear to be supplied DY the proposed 

American combination of Lawrence Waterbury at No. 1 

J.M. Waterbury, Jr..No. 2; Harry Payne Whitney, No. 3: 

Deverea Milburn, No. 4 Next to putting Keene and 

Cowdin at Nos. 2 and 8 respectively ina 


fourth, individual (men) qual 


moving J. M 


Waterbury to No. 1, this is the strongest four America 
can produce. It remains to be seen what Lawrence 
Waterbury can do in his new place; he has always played 
at No. 4, and will, therefore, understand the tricks of the 
opposing No. 1, which is the reason assigned for giving 
him this position on the international team. He is a 
splendid horseman and a quick, clever player. J. M. 
Waterbury is one of the very best No. 2’s in the country. 
Certainly only Cowdin is better. As a No. 3, Whitney 
perhaps ranks next to Keene. He has good direction and 
force, is a sure hitter, and uses his head. He is not 
Keene in an emergency, but then Keene is without an 
equal in a close corner. Milburn is the best No. 4 in the 
country, the strongest hitter, and altogether the stout 
est player in this position. The American team at this 
writing is not provided with a substitute, but one will 
no doubt be supplied in season, and, assuming Keene and 
Cowdin out of the reckoning, René La Montague seems 
next best qualified for the post and the logical selection. 

England’s team will be the strongest the Empire affords, 
and that means it will be a powerful aggregation indeed, 
including P. W. Nieckalls. No. 4; Walter S. Buckmaster, 
No. 3; and F. M. Freake, No. 2. These men were all on 
the team against us in 1902, and are the strongest players 
of England. The man for No. | is in doubt as yet. Likely 
L. C. D. Jenner will be chosen, or R. Grenfell, or Captain 
Herbert Wilson—all of whom are high-class. The first 
match is for June 23, the second June 26, and the third 
on June 30, if a third is necessary. While the odds are 
all in favor of England, I feel we have more than a 
lighting chance, provided the Americans stick to their 
positions. Only by doing so is there the ghost of a hope 
of escaping defeat, for Nickalls and Buckmaster and 
Freake not only are the three greatest players of Eng 
land, but they have played together for about ten years. 
lhe Americans can win only through unfailing team- 
play, plus the mental alertness and the brilliant indi- 
vidual work in which they have on the last two occasions 
excelled the Englishmen. But individual dash without 
high-class team-work will never succeed against the in 
fallible combination play which the Englishmen are sure 
to show. We can not count on any weakness developing 
in the English team to favor our chances. They have 
the men, they have the ponies, and their effort will be to 
the limit of both; for there is no sporting title English 
men would not rather lose than the polo championship, 
which thev have held against all comers time out of mind. 





Good Polo at Home 


T HOME the current season prospect is quite the 
most enlivening of recent years. Notable is the 
4. increase in players, for a total of thirty-one clubs 
in the Association, to about two hundred, in addition 
to the seore or so of cadet recruits at West Point. Most 
significant evidence of the game’s auspicious advance is 
furnished by the added numbers of what may be called 
second-grade men, which is to be attributed, in my 
opinion, to the junior championship events, always the 
hobby of the Association’s prescient secretary, Mr. W. A 
Hazard. Further evidence of the game’s growth is the 
expanding moral foree of the Association as represented 
by its temerity in legislating for the game’s real inte 
est despite a tempestuous insurgent element that likes its 
game “wide open.” For example, the admirable and 
timely decisions of the Executive Committee, of which 
Mr. H. L. Herbert is chairman, reveal determination to 
eut out the unnecessary roughness and to establish a 
premium on good horsemanship. Severe penalties for 
dangerous crossings, reckless mallet-swinging, and foul 
riding are in the right spirit and show an understand 
ing of what serves the game best 


The Perennial Rowing Bugaboo 


N VERY once in so often somebody gets hysterical 
4 over the four-mile rowing course. Any oarsman, 

4 however remote his connection with rowing, who 
dies, is at once seized upon as the text for a preachment 
against the “deadly fourth mile.” 
expect a certificate of immortality to go with membership 
in a ‘varsity crew The wonder is so much space is given 
so thoroughly thrashed-out a subject. Always there are 
those who, either to boil the pot or to serve a fetish, 
will exploit the thesis at the expense of trustful editors 
and spaceful periodicals 
course, be 


Obv iously these critics 


Specious reasoning may, of 
indulged in favor of a three-mile over a 
four-mile racing course, and no doubt the unknowing 
reader is impressed by a plea to reduce the duration of 
the struggle from twenty to fifteen minutes. 
have sat in ’varsity boats and rowed four miles and three 


Those who 


miles agree on the four-mile race being less severe than 
the three-mile. Men who have had experience in run 
ning know that the quarter-mile race is much hardet 
than the one-mile run—that it is. in fact, the hardest 
duration of the 
no more, no less: and its argument, 


race a man can run Reducing the 


struggle” is clamor 
crews enter a race with 


just so much energy to spend, and it is burned slowly 


sophism Mien enter a race 


or rapidly according to the length of the struggle. But 
the energy is all consumed, whether it feeds the human 
furnace during four miles or goes up in one roaring 
quarter-mile flame, Experienced oarsmen claim that the 
most exhausting rowing race in the world is the one- 
mile and five-sixteenths on the Thames. Reducing the 
distance from four miles to three miles would make the 
race practically a sprint all the way without the breather 
the men now get to ease their efforts. The stroke would 
be higher and sustained, and the contest much severer. 
Nor is the leading crew at three miles necessarily the 
winning eight at four miles, as has been demonstrated. 


Shorten the Training Period 


S FOR ill effects—years ago Dr. Morgan of Oxford 
published full authentic statistics as to the effect 
- of rowing upon several generations of Oxford oars- 
men. His investigation covered the period from 1829 
to 1872; and during those forty-three years only five 
per cent had suffered any ill effects. In America a 
similar investigation was made by Dr. Darling, cover- 
ing Harvard crews from 1890 to 1900. He reported 
that ‘no ill effects which could reasonably be attrib- 
uted to training were discovered nine months after 
stopping it.” 

There is ground, however, and good ground for eriti- 
cizing college rowing, but it is as to length of the 
training period, not in the length of the course. The 
American college crews now train nearly six months, a 
period altogether too long and wholly unnecessary—one 
more on the list of charges against the professional coach, 
whose demands and teachings are harmful in influence 
and sport-destroying in results. 

College committees can take a little time from rule- 
making and give it with profit to a closer study of this 
prolonged-training-period subject. 


American-bred Dogs Winning 


LTHOUGH the season's bench shows developed noth- 


fui ing especially new, they did emphasize the improv- 
4 ing quality of American-bred dogs, as illustrated 


by Mr. Rutherford’s fox-terrier bitch, Warren Remedy, 
which secured the blue for the best of any breed in 
the New York show: by the victory of Miss Lucille 
Alger’s French poodle, The Miller, and by the triumph 
of Gamin II as the best male French bulldog yet bred 
in this country. But perhaps the most noteworthy event, 
as well as the most surprising, was the victory of Sabine 
Fernie, that native-bred fox-terrier dog from Texas, over 
Warren Remedy, which only a week or so before had 
been declared the best of some three thousand dogs gath- 
ered at Madison Square Garden 

Bench shows have not been, in my opinion, a real bene- 
fit to the breeding interests in field dogs or in the 
working terriers. The delicaté-shouldered, long-headed, 
and slim-backed examples are enough to bring tears to 
the eyes of a sportsman. The only real dog shows for 
sporting dogs are the field trials. The bench shows 
around the country are pleasing tributes to fashion and 
fancy. And by the same token |, am sorry to observe 
that the professional is getting such a firm hold; he 
comes nowadays mighty near running the show: even 
aspires to appointing the judges. And that’s a great 
mistake, gentlemen of the kennel clubs, and had better 
be rectified before further damage is permitted. 


An Intelligent Board of Education 


B' [TS decision to open for Sunday recreation the 


four city athletic fields of the Public Schools Ath 

letic League, the New York Board of Edueation 
has earned the gratitude and is entitled to the unquali 
tied support of the citizens of the Empire State. It is 
the wise step of an educator who is also a humanitarian 
and indicates a comprehending appreciation of what the 
children of a city need most of all \lso it is the sim 
plest and most direct manner of supplying that need, 
and offers a worthy example to the other cities of our 
country. 

Of course there will be protests from that type of 
religionist who seeming|y vives no intelligent thouglit 
to debauching influences so long as an appearance of the 
traditional Puritan Sabbath-keeping is maintained. rhe 
Board of Edueation can afford to ignore the carping 
of those who would rather see bovs hobnobbing with 
the devil on the street corner or stealing into saloon 
back doors than playing wholesome games openly. Cleat 
eaded people will heartily commend the Board’s action 
| find myself always wondering why the “other denom 
inations’ do not take a lesson from the Roman Catholics 
ind their Christian-like and common-sense view of Sun 


lay with relation to its place in the life of workaday 


people. The most Christian-like, the most intelligent 
movement that could be set in motion in Amertea would 
be a law to compel the closing of all business at noon 
on Saturday. and make of Sunday a joyous. peaceful da 


lean recreath 
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“An auction is a diversion 


dooryard and barn are overrun by a curious, shrewdly calculating crowd discussing the family history and the values of its goods and chattels”’ 


Abandoning the Old Farm 


HOUSANDS of city folk fare forth every year 
in quest of “the abandoned farm.” New Eng 
land is the favorite hunting-ground of these 
pilgrims with rural aspirations, who discover 
by the side of the turnpikes and lonely back 
roads of Maine, Vermont, and New Hampshire those 
gray, weather-worn, low-roofed dwellings, empty barns, 
and gaunt, stone-walled fields that are no .longer ten- 
anted. The great square chimneys, now crumbling, 
warmed sturdy generations of pioneering farming folk 
aforetime, the raftered chambers and their massive 
hearthstones were home to young men and maidens 
who toiled and loved and sorrowed and rejoiced, and 
in due time were laid to rest in the family “burying 
lot” over yonder by the pine grove where the lichen 
covered headstones lean this way and that, and the 
grass grows wild and lush in June. 
A new race, an invasion from the town, is making 
country homes of these old farms which are everywhere 
in process of rejuvenation, and the memories of the 
stout-hearted people that made and_ tilled them are 
seattered to fhe four winds. How came these farms 
and roof-trees to be deserted and left to decay as mel- 
ancholy relics of an earlier era? Many of 
them were peopled for a hundred years . 


The Invasion from Town 
By RALPH D. PAINE 


“Couldn’t make his boys stay at home,” comments the 
man who has dropped in to buy an ax-handle. “It was 
a fine farm in its day. My father remembers when it 
cut sixty ton of hay and kept forty head o’ stock.” 

“It won’t cut ten ton this year,” puts in another. 
“Fields all run out, pasture growed up with juniper. 
You could throw a bull calf through the cracks in the 
barn, and the house ain’t fit to live in. Nobody’s goin’ 
to buy it. Guess that’s why Jonathan didn’t put it on 
the auction bill.” : 

“The Woodmans was the smartest, most prosperous 
family in this town fifty years ago,” pipes up a with 
ered grandsire. “Think I'll go to the auction and see 
what’s left. Must be a lot of old furniture and junk 
in the house. It’s been accumulatin’ most since the 
Revolutionary War.” 

On the morning of the sale the reads leading toward 


The day is fair, and the furniture has been stacked 
outside for ready inspection, just in front of the lilae 
bushes planted by the great-grandmother of old Jona- 
than. There are some genuine antiques on show, four- 
posted beds, slender-legged high-boys, bureaus with  pil- 
lared fronts, a pile of straight-backed, rush-bottomed 
chairs, while two dealers in old furniture hover near the 
prizes they have marked for their own, and eye each 
other sourly, like duelists on the field of action. 

These few pieces of battered furniture, dignified even 
in their shabby estate, tell their own story. They stand 
for vanished generations of Woodmans who enjoyed a 
solid, substantial kind of prosperity. Piled nearby are 
many rude utensils and implements of the farm and 
household which were wrought by hand long before the 
age of machinery and of shoddy. From the attie have 
been fetched dusty spinning-wheels, the hanks of wool 
and flax still in place, and spindles threaded just as 
they were last used by industrious housewives. Card- 
ing-combs, reels, and swifts are thrown on the heap as 
so much junk. Beside them are tossed a pillion and a 
pair of mildewed saddle-bags. In another “lot” is a kit 
of carpenter’s tools, some of them fashioned for splitting 

clapboards from the log. The square 





was obviously hammered out on the 





on end, and here and there you may find 
one which maintained one family, trom 
father to son. for nearly two centuries, 
the timbers of the house hewn by strong 
arms long before the Colonies dreamed of 
rebelling against the crown 

From my library window | look down 
a long slope of hay Jand to a New Ifamp 
shire meadow, a corner of which is dotted 
with the graves of ten generations of one 
name that lived on this farm. ‘The last 
of them sold out and went away only a 
little while ago, and thus finished the 
story of another “run-out family” and 
its worn-out acres. 


At Last Comes the Auction 


FFAHE most conspicuous character in the 
| last act of the humble tragedy of 
the abandoned farm is very often the rural 
auctioneer. He it is who rings the cur 
tain down with careless quip and boister 
ous jest. Perhaps his burly presence has 
been menacing the household through long 
years of gripping struggle with adversity. 
The land has been becoming poore! the 
ambitious men of the family have gone 
away to seek their fortunes elsewhere, and 
on the heels of misfortune has followed 
the chattel mortgage. Unsung heroism, 
increcible economies, toil unceasing have 
not sufficed to check the steady deeadence 











farm forge, and the block plane bears 
the marks of the jack-knife that whit- 
tled it. Powder-horn and shot pouch are 
flung down beside a long musket of pro 
digious bore, which was altered from 
flint-lock to percussion cap to keep pace 
with the march of modern improvements 
a Tew 


gener: ag 
gencrations ago, 


Everything Under the Hammer 


, ig women, bless their sympathetic 
hearts, cluster about two rocker era 
dles built of bits of hewn plank. Baby 
hood has not grown old-fashioned in this 
country district, and the emotions of these 
mothers are moved at sight of the clumsy 
cradles in which so many tiny Woodmans 
were sung to sleep. It is rather diffieult 
to realize that children ever played in 
this forlorn old house, now so bleak and 
vray and empty. Old Jonathan, wrinkled, 
grim, and bent, is pottering about from 
room to room, in everybody’s way, wait 
ing for his granddaughter to take him to 
Newmarket after the sale. His hard hands 
are tremulous to-day, his voice unsteady, 
and his aspect dazed and helpless as if 
the end of his world had come. Strangers 
are pawing over the log-cabin quilts and 
the linen bed canopies that his wife and 
his mother made. The rag rugs they 
sewed in winter evenings have been gath 
ered from kitehen and bedrooms and hung 
on the dooryard fence for the convenience 











of the auctioneer. Jonathan Wipes his 





of the farm and its affairs Some day 
when the ultimate disaster can be no 
longer held at arm’s length, a printed | 
bill, announcing the sale at auction of 
stock. tools. and household goods, is posted “Tino dealers 
in the village store and the post-office 

The idlers sean the bill t] urious interest. but 
vith no marked symptoms of surprise rhe auction has 
been a foregone conclusion for some tin The store 
keeper remarks to his Ie isurely custome 

“Old Jonathan Woodman has beet ivi ilone on 
farm for years and years He’s the last of ‘em All 
petered out, ain’t they He’s going to liv th his 
cranddaughter in Newmarket, so they tell me Huny 
on longer than I expected, the old man did Too old 


to do much tarn ind no n 


in Old furniture horer near the prizes they have marked for their own” 


he Woodman pla e are populous vith vehicles more 
serviceable an elegant—eoncords, democrats, buggies 
earry-alls, and rattling wagons. An auction is a dive 
sion, a mild excitement, and the women-folk forsak« 
thei spicy itchens to enjoy 1 dav’s outing, with the 
bulging dinner-basket tucked under the front seat. Long 
before the auctioneer is read t begin his task. the 
Woodman NOSE doorvard and 1 I are overrun by a 
curious, shrewdly caleunlating crowd discussing the fan 

| + ; 


j } 0 n t he ilues of s woods and 


faded eves with the back of his hand and 
wanders outside, his mind busy and di 
traught with Heaven knows what poignant 
memories and resurrected sentiments. 

Groups of hard-headed farmers are inspeeting th 


ivestock, squinting knowingly at the horses’ teeth, o1 


} 
poking the pigs in the ribs They are moved to pro 
fane mirth at sight of the ancient high-backed sleigh 
the horse-rake built of timber and = spikes, and the 
vooden plow sheathed with strips of iron which hay 
wen laid away in the barn for vears and vears, mem 
of the tillers of a wilderness country The mo 


machine n the modern implements lool 
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out of place amid their archaic surroundings, | Inspee 
tion is cut short by the stentorian voice of the aue 


tioneer, Who has mounted a chest in front of the doorstep 
and is proclaiming: 


‘All goods to be sold fer cash to the highest bidder. * 


Nothing to be removed from the premises until paid for. 
Now, now, what'll it be first?” 

The village postmaster is acting as clerk of the sale. 
He is an elderly man of solemn visage. Perchance he 
feels the import of the humble tragedy in which he is 


a minor aetor, for he is old enough to recall when 
Jonathan Woodman and his wife “held up their heads 
with the best of ’em.” By this time Jonathan has 


retired to a stone bench beneath an apple tree nearby, 
where he sits with his chin in his hands, mumbling to 
himself, gazing with a helpless air at the good-natured 
auctioneer who is droning in his professional, sing-song 
manner as if this were the most commonplace occurrence : 
Old Pewter Treasures 
**4 BUNCH of cowbells. three flatirons heavier’n board- 
{AX ing-house biscuits, a carpet bag—just the thing to go 
tv Boston in—and a gilt-framed motto worked in worsted, 








‘God Bless Our Home’—all in one lot. Ten cents I’m 
bid—who’ll make it fifteen ?—ten—ten—ten is bid—ah, 
fifteen it is—going strong, ain’t you, Abner Davis’ 
hose cowbells will come in handy for your wife to 
hang on your neck and follow your tracks when you 
go out nights; who'll make it twenty—twenty is bid 
‘make it a quarter, Abner—quarter, quarter. — Bill 
Hedges makes it thirty cents: Bill’s courtin’ a_ girl 
over Strafford way, 1 hear—mebbe he wants the motto 
to furnish the home he’s aimin’ to get for her. Are 
you all done? = Thirty—thirty—thirty, last eall—and 


sold to Bill Hedges. Take ’em away, Bill.” 
“I’m going to give the motto to Jonathan,” sheep 


ishly stammers the rosy-cheeked, strapping young 
farmer. “Seems as if it belonged to him and nobody 
else.” 

A wintry smile gleams for an instant athwart the 
flinty countenance of Jonathan as Bill presents him 
with this offering. The old man holds the frame in 
his lap, and the faded legend, “God Bless Our Home.” 


thus displayed in its garish embroidery of red and green 
worsted, has become pitifully ironical. The auctioneer 
holds aloft a nest of pewter platters, and the blasé 
dealers in antiques prick up their The farme) 
folk have no intention of bidding against these sharp 
eved gentlemen from the city who have somehow got 
wind of the auction. Old pewter such as this is cov 
eted by persons with more wealth than ancestry. What 
a pity that Jonathan ean not sell a few dozen ancestors 
along with his pewter, for he has his own burying lot 
filled with rows and rows of them. 

The auctioneer addresses himself to the rival dealers 
with impassioned earnestness. First the one nods to 
indicate a higher bid, then the other deliberately wags 
his head, and so sharp and determined is the ecompeti- 
tion that presently the twain are bobbing away like 
automatons wound up for all day. At length one of 
them, whether from prudence or a pain in the back 
of the neck, nods no longer, but shrugs his shoulders, 


ears. 
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The old high-backed sleigh that grandfather used 


turns his back on the scene, and leaves the spoils to 
the victor. 

“Them pewter plates was a wedding present of my 
grandmother’s,” Jonathan mutters to another patriarch. 
“T asked my granddaughter to hold ’em out of the 
auction and keep ’em, but she said they was ugly rub- 
bish and the dealers *ud give a lot of money for ’em. 
Pewter is grand when it’s kept bright.” says 1, “but 
she couldn’t see it that way. I always was fond of that 
set of plates.” 


Fun for the Neighbors 


**A WARMING-PAN, pair of tongs, a footstool, and three 
d tall hats.” cries the auctioneer. “The hats is a leetle 
mite out of style, but they’ll do fust rate to set 
in. 


sap, 


hens 
The warming-pan is just the thing for boilin’ maple 
and the tongs are strong and heavy enough to 
extract a dollar from Deacon Maxwell’s pocket. Could 
I give ’em a better recommendation’ Ah, there you 
are, Deacon. I didn’t see you. Half a dollar I’m bid 
—make it sixty—here, (ll throw in a hymn-book dated 
1834—crammed to the covers with orthodox melodies 
same as they used to carry to singin’-school when that 
old high-back sleigh yonder was new. Sixty—seventy 
eighty—eighty—ecighty—eighty, and sold to Mrs. Henry 
Brown.” 
“T just 


ean’t help going to auctions and buying all 


15 


kinds of things I haven’t a mite of use for,” sighs Mrs. 
Henry Brown. “My attic is full of it. I really guess 
it must be my besetting sin. What in the world am I 
going to do With another old warming-pan? Seems 
if I lost my head at an auction.” 

The monotony of the auctioneer’s task is varied by 
many a rough-shod joke and personal thrust, at which 
his hearers laugh uproariously. ‘The dealers in antiques 
appear more and more bored until the interminable cata 
logue of odds and ends has been disposed of and the fur- 
niture is put up for sale. The old pieces bring such high 
prices that Jonathan’s granddaughter from Newmarket is 
amazed, because they are such hideous, somber, dilapi 
dated old things compared with her shiny, spick-and-span 
parlor and bedroom sets from Grand Rapids. 


as 


The Empty Barn 
66 | | E TOLD me some of these dealers had been snoop- 
i 


ig around trying to buy the old furniture more 
than once,” “But I didn’t pay much attention 
to him. Grandfather is getting kind of childish anyhow, 
and he wouldn’t sell a piece or stick of the old things for 
love or money, bad as he needed it. He'll do real well 
with the auction at this rate.” 

As for Jonathan, he has wandered off to the barn. He 
hasn’t much to say, but the sight of these friends and 
neighbors wrangling for his possessions like a flock of 
crows in a cornfield is painfully depressing. Before long 
the auctioneer will be invading the barn, with a clam- 


says she, 


orous crowd at his heels. Jonathan wants to say 
good-by to his team of horses. He raised them as colts. 
Now they are as lean and unkempt as the neglected, 


impoverished fields. Too poor to buy grain, too feeble 
to raise it, Jonathan has let the faithful team “run 
down” until it matches the farm. Jonathan feels that 
he is a silly old fool, but maybe he would like to say 
good-by to the cows, too. He almost stumbles over an 


old dasher churn stored in an empty stall with other 
discarded utensils. His father made that churn, his 
mother used it forty years, and his wife after her. He 


halts and says to himself: 

“By crickets, they can talk about their new-fangled 
churns, but no butter ever tasted as good as what our 
women used to make in the dasher. Yep, there’s that 
durned old churn. IT dunne as I’ve seen anything hauled 
out to-day that brings the place back to me as it was 
fifty years ago.” 


The spacious hay-mows are almost empty. Daylight 


streams through innumerable cracks and knot-holes of 
roof and walls where age has shrunk and rotted the 
shingles and weather-boarding. But the great hewn 
timbers of the framework tower aloft with something 
of the enduring strength and dignity of a cathedral. 
These beams and trusses and sills have withstood the 
winter gales of a hundred years, and look stanch to 
endure through another century. Jonathan peers into 
the warm, fragrant dusk of the cavernous barn and 
falls to musing. What will he do with himself with no 


stock to feed, no cows to milk, no other chores? 
if nobody buys the old place? Will the stout barn rot 
and tumble in a heap of unsightly ruins? This possi- 
bility worries Jonathan. The barn is so intimately in- 


What 


(Concluded on page 30) 


Shipmates with Gasoline 


The Motor- Boat 


Ro summer 
hillside by 
at the foot 


home stands on a pine-clothed 

the In the granite 

of the hill is a pocket of harbor 

that has a bit of white beach and water pale 

vreen to a good depth over gravel bottom. 

In this sheltered spot, always in view from the cottage 

door, swings on a long mooring line our cruising launch. 
the Captain Nidd. 

You are to believe there never was a powel boat more 


sea. shore 


nearly perfect in its owners’ eyes than this one. Some 
of our neighbors, not in this secret, who own larger 
and swifter boats, affect sympathy when they pass us 
in the bay: but in our breasts no envy is roused by 


them, and Lillis, with woman’s philosophy, declares that 
no added essence of sea and air is extracted merely by 
speed and mahogany. 

We had never been with gasoline until 
we built this Months of planning, drawing, esti 
mating, corresponding with engine manufacturers and 
boat builders, had preceded the boat. Although in 
the power had certain well-defined require 
ments, A well-built, graceful hull, easy to 
drive and suited both to seagoing and river work; sleeping 
quarters for two and room for cooking: a simple engine 
of reliable type, adapted to moderate speeds: finish to be 
plain and substantial: the cost to moderate 
‘| pleasure of planning the boat and seeing it grow 

under the hand of a kindly old builder was as sweet 
as mortals would want to know: 


shipmates 
boat. 


new 
game, we 


They were 


be 


Planning the Boat 
NHE 


and its usefulness when 


In commission was perfect proof of the pudding The 
boat suddenly widened the scope of our summer life 
rhe coast far and near was soon to us as one neigh 
borhood. Markets ten miles off became accessible daily 
Friends we did well formerly to call on once a season 
how stood ready to receive. us even before breakfast 
Our boat is better than a magic carpet. and gasoline 
a more reliable magician than the genii. either for the 
performance of duty or the pursuit of pleasure 

There is variety in the expeditions we make in the 
Capta Kidd Bavs. rivers. and the ocean are fretted 
by our e] Hamlets. villages. and cities are within 
yur Wisin rere Sometimes we hend offshore ind 


Hus 


Become a Prominent 


By WINFIELD M. THOMPSON 

















Inland wate ortunity for land excursions 


Feature in the Holiday Equipment 


on the compass bearings of an old sea fight. cast anchor 


and engage in fishing for cod or haddock. We are 
guided back at night by the cheery red wink of the 


lighthouse off our point, and in glassy calm glide swiftly 
past silent bell-buoy and weed-brown rocks into our little 
with its of white. Many a_ pienic 
make to odd places on the coast. We know little 
and ancient harbor on one of the eastern islands, where 
lobstermen keep their catch, and we may buy the sweet 
meated shellfish red from a steaming pot. In the next 
bay we have built a stone fireplace on a rocky islet, 
where at times we land to cook our fresh-caught fish 
over coals of driftwood or flame of pine cones. 

We are pilots also for farther journeys. We explore 
the rocky inlet at the head of the bay and the salt 
river that comes into it, bordered by farms with houses 
snug and white. having the greenest of green blinds. 
We make a longer now and then up the great 
fresh river to the us that down past 
forest, field, and flood, from the big 
lakes among the 


cove erescent beach 


we a 


vovage 
of 

an 

mountains 


west comes 


town, amber 


First Lessons in Gasoline 
N LITTLE lessons to Lillis when the boat was new, I 
explained the action of the gasoline engine: 


“A jet which is thinner than 


Is 


of gasoline, water, 

sprayed, as one would spray any liquid from an atom 
iver, into the chamber of the engine’s cylinder head, 
which it reaches in the form of vapor, having been 
mixed with an Here it is compressed by the rising 
piston, and when it is at its smallest compass an ele 
tric spark is introduced into the chamber The result 
is an explosion of the compressed vapor This sends 
the piston downward. The shaft is turned, and with 
it the boat’s propeller This operation, repeated from 
four to six hundred times a minute, constitutes the 
continuous action of the machinery which sends the 
hoat ahead.” 

Lillis had read humorous writings on stubborn engines 
that cause sweat. toil, and profanit and she asked 

But how do vou start the thing 1f if ps 

| move ’ sin a hie tol First turn 
on uy 1 ul moa itehen rice 
1} tsolll fh Ye Cu te il th hin lil 
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Going through the lock is always interesting and sometimes exciting 


feeds the engine, acting automatically). Then turn 
on your electric switch (that’s for your spark). Then 
turn the flywheel two or three times—sometimes once 
will do—to move the piston up and down and get 
your first explosion, and off she goes. Then open 
your oil-cups, to keep the bearings lubricated while 
the engine is running. 


Only Ordinary Care 


i i SHE stops, look over your sparking gear, bat 
teries, and wiring; see if the gasoline is feeding 
properly, then try her again. There are many causes 
for an engine stopping, but generally a simple one is 
found. A gasoline engine needs only half-decent care, 
and it will do anything for you.” 

And other words to this effect. 

The Captain Kidd is a plain, simple, usable boat 
twenty-five feet long and eight feet wide, with bow and 
stern cut off plumb, making the hull compact and “all 
boat.” The cabin is ten feet long, with strong oak 
sides and brass-rimmed ports for ventilation and light. 
The cockpit—a boat’s outdoor sitting-room—is the same 
length. The engine is a moderate-cost, plainly and sol 
idly built machine of a type proved good by the hard 
service of fishermen in our neighborhood. It has a single 
cylinder, and is rated at eight horsepower. It is in 
stalled under g short bridge deck at the end of the cabin 
house. The fuel tanks, holding forty gallons of gasoline, 
are under the cockpit seats. The piping for conveying 
the fuel is direct, simple. and strong. Leaking gasoline 
could not generate vapor in the cabin Therefore there 
is no danger of explosion 

The eabin has two slatted berths with hair mattresses 
a removable table, an ice-chest. a small coal range for 
cold days, and an alcohol stove for ordinary use. Stor 
age lockers and water tanks have capacity for a week's 
supply of stores for two persons. We can take out a 
party of eight for a day. Even thus laden, the Captain 
Kidd is good for eight miles an hour. 

All this was secured at an initial outlay of $900 
not the lowest price for a eabin boat of that size, but 
the lowest at which a good boat can be built in our part 
of the country. The cost of half a dozen boats like ours 
scarcely would buy a car for the road, and a boat out 
lasts a car by many years. One finds unctuous comfort 
in this thought, even though admitting that the road 
does not appeal to him. 

Satisfaction also is ours for the merit of taking up 
with so great an economic agent as the gasoline marine 
engine. In the field of industry, as well as in sport, it 
has had marvelous development Since the windmill 
first spread its arms to the breeze in the East. no other 
piece of mechanism has had a more marked effect than 
the gasoline engine on the pursuits of outdoor toilers 
Labor gleaning the sea from shore now depends on gaso 
line as on its right hand. The Down East lobsterman 
has an engine in his sloop; the Cape Cod fisherman 
in his catboat; the Long Islander in his sharpie; the 
Virginia oysterman in the bugeye: the sponger of the 
Florida keys in his schooner: the New Orleans boatman 


in his lugger. The river freighter, the coaster, and 
even the amiable smuggler of Chinese, each has _ his 
engine. He may cling still to the sail, but its passing 
ix foreshadowed for this kind of eraft by the cutting 


down of spars. the reduction of sail spread, and the les 


and Jess frequent hoisting of canvas Saving of time 
and regularity of movement more than compensate fo 
the cost of gasoline 
Tempting Busy People 

}* RTHER e may ‘ ‘ er single 

4 uy 

ayency is done ( mul is ft L ) ie engine 

to lead busy American Into ibits of period relaxa 
tion It gratifies the national love of motion, speed 
and change, bringing the tt classes 
as near real leisure as the n pect o1 re to be 
brought 

The ma stomed only t htir vith the 


finds ne dea the spe } ! ting Dire 


ness of course and capacity to cover distances in stated 
times make the power boat’s performance one of reason 
able precision. Plans in this sport, therefore, are posi 
tive and not tentative as when one waits on wind and 
tide. The gasoline engine is always ready for action, 
and can work equally well in calm or tempest. 

Power-boats used for pleasure are found on every 
water. Lakes and streams that once knew in navi 
gation only the Indian’s canoe, next the woodman’s 
bateau, and then the modern rowboat, now bear hun 
dreds of power craft. Reereation grounds hitherto in 
accessible ordinarily are now within touch of town 01 
city. On a summer week-end in all parts of the coun 
try the power-boat hosts, in holiday spirit, head for 
places cool and green—islands, lake-shore coves, river 
banks, seaside harbors, or sylvan groves beside cleat 
streams. 

When we go out in the Captain Kidd we feel our 
selves kin to all other shipmates of gasoline. Social 
barriers melt when power-boat men meet in friendly 
converse at docks and anchorages. and question each 
other thus: 

“What is the make of your engine?” 

“What power have you?” 

‘How many revolutions does she turn up?" 

“What speed do you get on that 7” 


To Suit Every Purse 


)' Ro friend the clam-digger, using a cheap little two 
( horse enyvine in his dory. talks “bo’t™ in easy confi 
dence with the millionaire who has a 300-horsepower 
machine in his vacht and an electric-lighting and heating 
plant to boot We of the Captain Kidd feel quite Tree to 
discuss spark-plugs, carbureters, cylinders, timers, grease 
cups, and the like with our neighbor the banker whose 
boat cost $10,000 and makes twenty-five miles an hour. 


It is merely a “ferryboat,” the owner explains. ‘The 
fifty-foot hull is of mahogany, polished like a rosewood 
grand. The engine has 175 horsepower. The owner grieves 
if this machine does not take him over the seventeen 


*miles of water between his house and the railroad in 


forty minutes. Contemplation of him does not dull our 
enjoyment of the Captain Kidd’s passage of two hours 
for the same distance. The gasoline ferryboat is the 
rich man’s luxury, and is built largely for speed. On 50 
feet length it has a cabin merely large enough for shelter 
from rain. In the cabin one notes a mahogany ice-chest. 
Utility and Speed 
fie private ferryboat represents the greatest utility 
of high speed in a launch. The speed boat, pure and 
simple, has no other mission than to create records o1 
race against other speed boats. A knife-like hull of the 
lightest woods, its sides hardly thicker than the back of 
a violin, its interior filled with its engines, will last but 
one season. Such a hull, forty feet long, weighs about 
1,500 pounds. Its engines, of about 200 horsepower, 
weigh about 3,000 pounds. But this frail craft can 
cover a single mile much faster than the Mauretania. 
790 feet long, with engines of 70,000 horsepower and 
weight of 45,000 tons. The Mauretania’s record speed 
across the ocean is 25.62 knots, or about 30° land 
miles, an hour from shore to, shore. Her best speed 
for a short distance is 29 knots. An American power 
boat 39.95 feet long (the Dixie 1/1), having engines 
of 190 horsepower, has covered a mile at the rate 
of 31.09 knots, or 35.08 land miles, an hour. An 
English boat 50 feet long, but having 700 horsepower, 
had bettered that, but only by about two miles an 
hour. 

The short life of the speed boat and its high cost 
make it the exotic of power-boating. Racing such boats 
is still experimental. The racing of cruising power 
boats, chiefly on long courses, on the other hand, has 
become a feature of sport at home and abroad, and 
flourishes particularly in America. Such a race is run 
annually from New York to Bermuda, on a_ course 
of 675 miles. Another is between New York and 
Marblehead, 285 miles, while similar races are held 
on the Great Lakes, the Gulf, and the Pacific. These 
races are valuable in demonstrating the merits of 
engines and fittings. and determining the best sea 
going models. A race across the Atlantic is a possi 
bility of the not remote future. One gasoline-driven 
boat has crossed the ocean already, the Gregory, of 
90 feet length. 

Difficulty in carrying sufficient fuel for the passage 
has discouraged similar long voyages. <A large gaso 
line cruiser of to-day they are now built 125 feet over 
all, with engines of 500 horsepower—could cross easily 
with extra fuel-tanks installed. 

The larger power yacht has taken the place of the 
medium-sized steam yacht of a few years ago. With 
less bulky machinery, no boiler and no coal bunkers, 
a power cruiser affords better accommodation than a 
steam yacht of the same length. The cost of opera 
tion is less. and the speed attained equal and often 
vreater. 

The power yacht of 100 feet length, for family use, 
often takes the shape of a broad-beamed and comfortable 
houseboat. In such a boat a party of ten or a dozen 
may cruise from north to south in winter, and the re 
verse in spring, making a new harbor whenever fancy 
dictates, and lingering in pleasant ports 

Cruising and the every-day uses of thousands of sub 
stantial craft conservatively engined are the life and 
hody of the sport of power-boating, of which racing is 


only a variant. Of the workable, usable, economical, and 


dependable power-boat, the Captain Kidd is a representa 
tive: and with her engine running well her owner cares 
s richer than he 


not how the winds may blow or who 
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Jerome D. Travers 

The youngest and most expert 
amateur golf champion the 
game has de ve loped in Ame rica 


66 OLF is the poor man’s game,” says Mr. Taft, 
but that generalization is narrow: for golf 
is also the game for everybody. It is the 


one purely athletic sport in which woman 
comes the nearest to holding her own against 
masculine rivals. We may begin its practise as soon as 
we are able to walk, while only recently the papers re 
ported the passing. at eighty-two, of a well-known North 
Berwick amateur who had played his last round but 
three days before death Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Car 
negie enjoy their game to the full, but so do the penniless 
caddies playing at tomato-can holes with cast-off clubs 
and battered balls. A native-born Maori 
leur championship of New Zealand a vear or SO ago, Con 
tending against a field of white men. Mr. Louis James 
while still a schoolboy, became amateur champion of the 
United States, and Mr. Charles Hutchins won the like 
honor in Great Britain, although he fifty 
and a grandfathe) In truth, golf is 
for all sorts and conditions of men—everybody’s game 
And yet golf might be distinctively the man’s 
game, here as in Great Britain, if only the poor man him 
self would awake to its possibilities. For example, golt 
IS a sport that does not necessarily require the coopera 
tion of and football and 
hockey. a single opponent, 01 
Colonel Bogey” and make the round all 
balls Again our match 
the orthodox eighteen holes, or we play 
time and daylight permit. In many 
localities golf may be enjoyed throughout the yeat Phe 
true golfer minds a little rain no duck ; 
nothing short of a heavy fall of game 
impracticable 


won the ama 


was well ove 
vears of age very 


pool 


other players, as do baseball 
\ man may play against 
he may take on “ 
alone perhaps two 
may be at 


just so 


playing 
may 


long as 


than a 
makes the 


more 


snow 


What it Costs to Play the Game 

f @- question of expense. Well, the 
four clubs (all that are really is not pro 
hibitive ball will often play for a 


eost of three o1 
necessary ) 


and a properly made 


dozen rounds, and then only require repainting. Only 
the very near-sighted man is actually dependent on his 
caddie, and there are mechanical devices on the market 
that save the plaver the stooping to piek up 


fatigue of 


TASSEL 


SUTPHEN 





The Anandale Golf Club at Los Angeles, California, with the 


The Poor Man’s Game 


The 


March of Golf 


Triumphant 


his clubs. A pair of hob-nailed shoes is the one 
special article of costume required, and the player’s 
consumption of Scotch whisky and other forms of 
refreshment is purely a matter of personal taste 
and capacity. 

To be sure, there is the consideration of a suit 
able playing course: and, as compared with other 
games, golf does require a large area for its exploi 
tation. But here comes in the public playground, 
an idea of slow growth in a republic, but one whose 
value is being better realized as time goes on. New 
York now maintains three public links, Chicago has 
two, Boston one, and Philadelphia will have two in 
the near future. Many of the smaller cities of the 
Middle West already possess public courses, or in 
tend to establish them. For instance, there is the 
Waveland Park Links at Des Moines, a town whose 
population is only 56,000 

But even where golf is not a publie utility, coopera 


tion among those interested may make it a possibil 
itv for the small community. There is always some 


comparatively valueless land in the vicinity whose ren 
tal is cheap, and the members of the club ean care for 
the upkeep of the course themselves. The regulation 
eighteen imperative. There are plenty of 
nine-hole links: a course of six or five holes is not 
houses 
may 


holes is not 
even 
Portable “knoekdown” 
moderate prices, or an old barn 
elub house, 


are sold 
be trans 


to be despised. 
at very 
formed 


into a good enough 


Public Courses Spoiled by Politics 
ke AT the poor man does take to golf, if given half a 
chance, is abundantly proved. Last 
son Park in Chicago, over eighty thousand course tickets 
The public links of New York City are well 
would | still larger numbet 
of regular players if conditions were What they should 
be But, unfortunately. many of the public courses 
are controlled by loeal politicians with the usual results. 


season, at Jack 


were issued. 


patronized, and there ea 


Golf the game for everybody ? 


Sierras in the distance 


that the golfers of the United States are spending at 
least $10,000,000 a year on their favorite amusement. 
Most assuredly golf can not be classed with polo and 
court-tennis as a game for the favored few. 

With all this in mind it seems difficult to realize 
that, until fifteen years our acquaintance with 
golf was restricted to casual paragraphs clipped from 
the English papers. For two or three years before 
that time the “Apple-tree Gang” had been playing at 
golf around Yonkers, but no one paid any attention to 
harmless lunatics. Then “society” awoke to the 
possibilities, sartorial and otherwise, that lay perdu in 
the new game, and enterprising women of the Morris- 
town colony followed the lead of Newport and Shinne- 
cock and organized a club. There were men members, 
but they were only for ornament; it was not thought 
possible that the masculine mind should ever take golf 
seriously. This was in the early summer of 1893. 


ago, 


these 


The Boom Starts 


: Morristown men came to look on, perhaps to 
scot!, but they saw Willie Park perform the miracle 
of pitching the easiest kind of a stymie, and forthwith 
they were convinced that there was something after all 
in this “Seotch croquet”; in a word, the boom was on. 

So golf started on its march of conquest, and links 
multiplied on every hand. Not that all of these early 
courses were worthy of the name. There were links in 
Florida quite innocent of any description of grass, holes 
where a vast sand-bunker extended from teeing ground to 
the very edge of the putting “brown.” There were north 
ern courses where golf was not played at all, its place 
being taken by a game which might have been called 
“getting out of trouble.” But the interest continued to 
VTOW apace, 

As a general thing these early courses were divided 
into two main groups. First, the “park” links where 
the playing area was a huge field scrupulously cleared of 


every possible encumbrance, and with the fair green 
trimmed and cropped to within an inch of its life. rrue, 
there were hazards, but these consisted, for the most 


part, of enormous cop-bunkers, extending, at mathemat 





Well, the vear-book of the United 
States Golf Association gives the 


number of associate and allied 
clubs at 286. A eareful estimate 
would place the number of unat 


clubs at something over 
hundred, or say fourteen 
hundred in all Probably the 
value of the 
held is around $10,000, an aggre 
vate of $14,000,000 of 
capital The 
from seven and eight 


tached 

eleven 

average property 
invested 
membership runs 
hundred, i 
down to twenty 


1 
the large clubs, 





five An average roster of 125 
would give a total of 175.000 
players Adding the unattached 
volfers, who use the public links 











and the whole number ean not 
fall short 200.000 plavers 
linall t is conservative to sav 


The Country Club at Haleiwa, Hawaii. 
and half-clad native 


Tt is built if lava and shingles, 


caddies may be seen grouped ym the porches 
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ical right angles, clear across the fairway. It was eus- 
tomary to place one of these fortifications about sixty 


yards in front of the tee; and, at nearly every hole, the 


green was guarded by a similar 
erection, situated as close as pos 
sible to the tlag. The one idea 
of these primitive golf architects 
was to compel the player to hoist 
his ball over something; if he 
could do that he was a golfer, 
and the facet that he was all the 
time playing at blind holes mat 
tered nothing. 

The antithesis of the “park” 
course was the “sporting” one, 
so-called. Here the idea was to 
make the game as difficult as pos- 
sible, and its typical hole was a 
narrow (far too narrow) neck of 
land bounded by innumerable ter- 
rors. In doing a round on a 
“sporting” course the golfer was 
obliged to dodge around pigeon 
traps and ice-houses, loft over 
kitehen gardens and stables, nego- 
tiate “Liverpool jumps” and chicken 
wire hurdles, struggle painfully over 
plow and stubble, and finally come to 
hopeless odds with his ball in some 
yawning, rocky chasm that might 
have been transported bodily out of a 
Wagnerian stage setting. On both courses 
the typical teeing space was a platform of 
hard-baked clay, raised a foot or so above 
the ground-level and kept in shape by box 
sidings. Of course, no turf would grow on 
this inhospitable area, and none was con- 
sidered necessary. Another fetish was that 
all putting greens must be mathematically 
level. At Shinnecock a civil engineer was 
actually employed to plot out the greens with 
his instruments, to insure a perfect grade, the least undu- 
lation being rigorously excised. 

There was little appreciation of the real nature of the 
game in those early days. Pompous persons in red coats 
obstructed the landscape, or battled valiantly at the 
“nineteenth hole.” Medal play was preeminent, and 


Scouting 


HEN a four-funneled, twenty-seven-knot 

steamship sets out from New York Har- 

bor toward Europe, the officers of the 

company at the dock and the captain 

on the bridge do little worrying about 
the ocean currents which the big boat is going to meet on 
her journey across the sea. They may worry a little about 
the possibility of her meeting head-winds, but only then 
because the head-winds may make her passage a little 
slower than the record. ‘She is almost sure to plow 
through on near to schedule time. When a man goes 
up in a balloon, with a circular bag, a dirigible, or an 
veroplane, the winds of the air are his all-concerning 
problem. Take the man in the circular balloon or aero 
stat, if the wind is toward the west, why west he goes 
unless he can find another current, whether or not in 
that direction lies a body of water where a landing means 
sure death or a very narrow escape. 

[f, on the other hand, when the four-funneled, twenty- 
seven-knot steamship got outside Sandy Hook, it were 
sure to find a current, itself going at twenty-seven knots, 
which would land it near Southampton, it would mean 
that to Europe in two days would be an established fact 
and that the ocean would do most of the work for whieh 
the stokers now get credit. If the man in the ship of 
the air can find such a current in the heavens, then the 
perfected ship of the air has that much advantage over 
the perfected ship of the water. 

The wind has been one of the greatest causes that have 
retarded the navigation of the air. When the airship is 
perfected, and Jules Verne is justified, the winds which 
have kept back the fulfilment of the narrator’s prophecy 
will be the very elements which will make aerial travel 
superior to crossing the land in trains or the sea in 
ships. The current which in the sea would take the 
steamship from New York to Liverpool in two days 
waits in the air for man to use. Already the man 
in the spherical balloon with his tiny basket dan 
gling beneath it has made use of this current—only 
partial use because he has to submit himself entirely to 
it—but when man brings forth the airship that can sue 
cessfully combat the wind and that can stay up until its 
pilot wants it to come down, the wind will do easily and 
noiselessly what is now done by the soft coal and the 
stoker with much black smoke and sweat. 


Regular Currents in the Upper Air 


TINHE study of the winds of the air is still in its swad 

| dling clothes. Until within the last few vears, wher 
the navigation of the air. the re al. useful navy igation which 
means commerce and increased speed in transportation 
seemed possible, there has been very little incentive to 
the study of the upper air currents. The study of the 
currents near the surface of the earth, especially the 
most variable ones, has been given a great deal of atten 
tion because their presence might mean storms which 
were to be feared by the sailor and the farmer, but even 
their study ix of comparatively recent date 


lhe general laws of surface winds are known to ever 

s " 
one who has ever studied a weather map Almost ever 
one knows the generality that winds blow out in spiral 
courses from regions of high barometric pressure ind 
inward in spi courses toward regions of low pressure 
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competitions for innumerable prizes abounded. Poor, 
indeed, was the golfer’s sideboard that displayed no 
specimen of the silversmith’s art, while the champions 
were obliged storage 
space for their loot. Fashion 
ordained the wearing of the red 
coat, kniekerbockers, and heavy 
woolen stockings, a costume 
manifestly unsuited to our semi 
tropical summers. But the golf 
balls were carried packed in ice 

how subtle the irony implied. 

Che club-makers did a roaring 
trade, it being well understood 
that golf was merely a question 
of tinding the club with which one 
could) play. Fearsome, indeed. 
were some of those golfing tools! 
For example, the iron soup plate 
that was called a lofter, and the 
driver that looked like the sec- 
tion of a horse’s hoof. And, of 
course, every one invented a pri 
vate putter, and played with it 
more or less badly. So it went. 
And yet the game flourished in 

spite of the cheerful ignorance of 

its supporters and the stupid preju 

dices of its detractors. For eight or 

nine years the boom went on, and 
then eame the reaction. The motor-car 
had made its appearance, and “society” 
turned eagerly to its newest toy; it was 
no longer “the thing” to play golf. 

There must be good stuff in a game 
that not only holds its own in the poison 
ous atmosphere of snobbishness, but sur 
vives its withdrawal. And this golf did. 
It lived through its critical period, and 
came out stronger and better than ever; 
it was here to stay. 

Our courses are steadily improving, and all of the 
older links have been arranged and rearranged, with 
the single-minded idea of making them better tests 
of golfing skill. This real progress is almost entirely 
due to the intelligent work and interest of a small 
group of men, among whom may be mentioned Mr. H. 


Among t 


The Balloon as a Manageable Carrier 


to seek 


By DAVID TORREY WELLS 


The barometers reporting from all sections tell the 
weather men pretty definitely the direction of the winds 
near the surface of the earth. They know, too, of the 
steady winds, like the trades, and the general direction 
of the surface currents. 

The winds near the surface of the earth were the only 
ones about which it was necessary for man to know as 
long as he kept near the surface of the earth. But when 
he began to take balloons and go to the upper levels of 
the air, higher than the surface currents go, it was 
needful for him to know what winds he was likely to 
meet, 

The study of the air above the surface currents has 
been carried on in a number of different ways. ‘The first 
was the observation of the clouds, which are the sea 
weed of the air, and tell by their drift the course of the 
currents. It was easy to see by the most casual observa 
tion that the upper air currents dilfered from those near 
the surface of the earth. There was also the method of 
the investigator going up into the upper current himselt 
to study it. But this meant that for each observation 
the cost of an ascension, which is considerable, had to 
be undertaken 

So the “balloon sonde” was invented, the sonde balloon 
which goes up to make soundings of the upper air, which 
bears the same relation to the navigator of the air that 
the lead bears to the navigator of the water. It is a 


America 


(. Leeds, Mr. W. J. Travis, Mr. C. B. Maedonald, and 
Mr. Devereux Emmet. The Myopia course, at Hamilton, 
Massachusetts, is admittedly the finest test of golf in the 
country, and it is all the product of Mr. Leeds’s brains 
and energy. Mr. Macdonald and Mr. Emmet have been 
jointly interested in the laying out of the new “National” 
links near Shinnecock, and every effort is being made to 
make it the model of its kind. Ideas have been borrowed 
freely from foreign sources, but there has been no attempt 
at slavish imitation, and only a few of the holes have 
been copied in detail from famous old country prototypes. 
The modern tendency in golf course construction is to 
eliminate the cross-bunker entirely, and to provide in 
numerable traps for the long and wild driver. It is a 
question if. this theory has not been worked to death 
quite as effectually as was the earlier one of omnipresent 
cross-hazards. It used to be: How far can you go? 
And now it is: How straight can you go? But the whole 
of golf does not lie in either of these perfections. <A 
golfer should be encouraged to keep straight, and he 
should be rewarded for being long. Fortunately, there 
is a working theory under which both of these essential 
conditions may be satisfied—that of the alternate line to 
the hole. The hard hitter, who goes for the long carry, 
finds himself with a shorter or easier approach to the 
green. Conversely, the player whose strength is in his short 
game, passes the long risk, with its attendant temptation 
to pressing, and trusts to his skjll with the irons to pull 
him up even. Under such tests golf becomes a game that 
must be played with the head as well as with a elub. 


The Flower of Courtesy 


, ee true foursome exists only in name, and its sueces 
sor, the four-ball mateh, is a nuisance, as witness 
certain legislation lately adopted by the Montelair Club 
to suppress it. Admittedly the four-ball mateh is a very 
pleasant form of the game—for the players engaged in 
it. It promotes sociability, and it affords large opportu- 
nities for the satisfaction of the petty gambling instinet. 
One may bet on the mateh, and lay minor wagers with 
his partner or opponents; extras may be won on the 
“birds” and the the by-holes decide who is to 
pay for the luncheon, and so on. No one could seriously 
object to all this, if only the four-ball match did not clog 
the green; if only these selfish players would remember 
to recognize the undoubted rights of the single matches 
behind. And to recognize these rights is quite another 


“eagles” ; 


(Concluded ow page %) 


e Clouds 


small balloon, from fifteen to thirty feet in diameter, 
and the latest ones are made of a rubber design intro 
duced by Dr. Richard Assmann, director of the Royal 
Prussian Aeronautical Observatory. 
capable of rising to a height of from six to eight miles 
before they burst. To them is attached a parachute, 
from which is suspended a basket containing an in 
strument which registers temperature, barometric pres 
sure, and humidity. From the course of these balloons, 
which are visible a long distance, it is possible for the 
observer to get the directions of the winds at the various 
heights which the balloons reach, and they can reach a 
height where man would die because of the rarity of the 
atmosphere. 

It is these balloons which have practically proved what 
the observers have for a long time believed—the existence 
of regular winds which are constant in the upper air 
For north of the thirtieth parallel of latitude in the 
upper air is a constant steady wind blowing toward thx 
east. 

It is the existence of this wind that strikes the new 
comer into the realm of aeronauties as the most wonder 
ful fact and the greatest prophecy for the future. Its 
presence has been known for a long time from the move 
ments of the clouds and the observations of aeronauts, 
and all experiments which have been made bear out the 
fact that north of the thirtieth degree of latitude there 
is this constant easterly wind, which becomes more pro 
nounced and stronger the farther it gets from the earth’s 
surface. 

Its distance from the earth’s surface varies according 
to the depth of the lower air currents. but above 
always the aeronaut 


These balloons are 
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knows that there is this “sure 
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ready for the international race at Berlin 
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Looking down on the Springfield Country Club 


thing” wind. It was the “sondes” that proved very con 
elusively that this current exists. 

Of the ‘sondes” that were sent up at St. Louis by the 
staff of the Blue Hill Observatory of Ilvyde Park, Mas 
sachusetts, in experiments which they 
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the warmer land to the colder water, or vice versa. 
These are only a few of the conditions that have an 
effect on the winds near the surface of the earth, and 
all of them must be taken into account by the balloonist 
who wants to use the surface currents to propel his 
airship. 

If, however, he does not want to trust to the variable 
currents near the earth, the aeronaut can go higher. 
There at some height he will find his easterly trade wind 
of the upper air. How far he may have to go to find it, 
he can not be sure. 

Aeronauts disagree as to the distance from the ground, 
which varies according to the strength and depth of the 
surface currents, 

Mr. A. Holland Forbes, an aeronaut who has made a 
careful study of ballooning, states that he has never 
failed to find this current under 12,000 feet, except once 
when he had to go 18,300 feet to find it. 


Some Advantages of the Balloon 


ie the upper and lower currents to choose from, 
the aeronaut can take advantage of both to get to 
the place for which he has set out. That is another 
advantage a balloon has over a ship. The ship can get 
only the surface currents of the water and the wind, the 
air machine can go through the depths of the upper air 
searching for the wind it needs. 

When Oscar Erbsloh of Germany and H. H. Clayton 
of the Blue Hill Observatory left St. Louis in the Gordon 
3ennett race of 1907, the general direction of the sur 
face wind was toward the northeast. That would have 
taken them directly over the Great Lakes and would 
have made landing a dangerous feat. So they rose 
through the surface wind, got the easterly trade wind 
of the upper air at about a mile from the ground, and 
went directly toward the Atlantic Coast. When they 
found that they were going to be able to get that far, 
they formed the plan of coming down to catch the surface 
wind and be taken northeasterly again to New England. 
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The Connecticut River, north of Springfield 


gation of the water has reached, other constant currents 
may be found which the aeronaut can use to carry him 
where he wants to go. Particles of dust frequently come 
from Africa over Spain to England, and there are other 

signs which seem to point to other con 





made and which extended over some 


stant currents which will show them 





months, every small balloon, almost 
without exception, that reached any 
considerable distance from the earth 
took a generally eastern course, no mat 
ter what was the direction of the wind 
at the earth’s surface. How strong this 
upper wind is at some heights can be 
gathered from the fact that one of the 
“sondes” sent up from St. Louis landed 
four hundred miles away, just four 
hours after it had left the hands of 
the observer at St. Louis. 

Not only have the “sondes” proved 
the existence of this steady wind travel- | 











selves when man comes to chart the air. 

With his present knowledge, give 
him a dirigible or an aeroplane which 
can reach any level where a human 
being can live, can stay up indefinitely. 
and has the power to combat wind and 
steer successfully, and the air currents 
will do the rest. Considering the 
strides that have been made during the 
past few years, an airship with all 
these attributes does not seem too much 
to predict. The fulfilment of the pre 
diction will mean travel at a_ terrific 
rate of speed with no discomfort and all 








ing toward the east, but the men who 





the exhilaration of the upper air. 





have gone up in the spherical balloons 

or aerostats have noticed it and have 

found that, although it varies as to 

its height from the earth, they can 

almost invariably get into it without going where the 
air is too rare for comfort. 

The general impression rules that the man who makes 
an ascension in a plain spherical balloon has no way of 
knowing where he will land. It may be to north or to 
south, to east or to west, on land or in water, and the 
direction and the place are known only to the winds them 
selves or the Power that makes the winds. This is a fal 
lacy, for the man who has studied the winds ean tell 
with a surprising degree of accuracy where his balloon 
will alight unless something unforeseen should happen 

\ study of the weather map will show him in what 
direction the surface winds are blowing. If their course 
is favorable, he can take the surface current and tell 
with a great deal of certainty where his basket will land. 
rhere are a great many variations to the surface cur 
rents caused by the inequalities of the land and the local 
conditions of the places where the winds exist. 

A mountain, for instance, will change the course of a 
wind, for there seems to be a little individual breeze of 
its own blowing around every mountain or range. For 
example, if a wind blowing in a generally easterly direc 
tion strikes the current going around a mountain in a 
southerly direction, there is an average of the two forces 
struck and the wind goes on toward the southeast. On 
the other side of the mountain, however, the mountain's 
current is going in a northerly direction, and the wind 
toward the southeast, meeting the wind toward the north, 
goes on in a generally easterly direction again. 

There are also the land and water currents, for the 
temperature of the water changes much less rapidly than 
does the temperature of the land; the wind flows from 
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A cemetery and a race-track 


PHOTOGRA ROM A BALLOON BY JAME HARE 


They were compelled, however, to go up into the 
easterly wind of the upper air again to escape a range 
of mountains, and when they got down into the surface 
current they were so close to the coast that they were 
compelled to land. They reached the ground a few miles 
south of Sandy Hook on the New Jersey coast. Their 
record of 87214 miles, however, won the race. This is 
just an instance to show how already the men in the 
spherical balloon, who can not steer or propel them- 
selves, can make use of air currents to bring them where 
they wish to go in a short space of time. 

Mr. Forbes left North Adams one day, with an easter] 
wind driving him dead west over New York State, at a 
height of from 1,000 to 3,000 feet. When his ballast was 
half used he ascended to about 6,000 feet, found the ew 
rent and returned to within five miles of his starting 
point. He has demonstrated this current many times, 
and believes that he can always go toward the east, pro 
vided he is in a large enough balloon to go at a height 
of 20,000 feet if necessary. 

Theory of the Constant Wind 

FINE origin of this constant easterly wind in the upper 
| air seems to be a combination of the difference in 
temperature between the poles and the equator and the 
motion of the earth. The tremendous mass of hot air at 
the equator rises, and when it reaches a sufficient height 
makes a dash to fill the space made by the contraction 
of the cold air at the poles. As it goes outward it re 
ceives an impetus from the revolution of the earth 
toward the east. The result of this is broad spiral bands 
which have a direction slightly north of east, north of 
the thirtieth degree of latitude. 

Between this parallel and the equator at the vortex of 
these spirals, however, the centrifugal force seems to 
have a directly opposite effect on the winds of the uppel 
air, for from this point to the equator there seems to 
be a broad band of strong wind that is going directly 
west. 

At the time of the eruption of Mount Krakatau in 
Malaysia in 1883, an immense cloud of dust was 


thrown up miles into the air. The main cloud imme 
diately struck this equatorial wind and started around 
the earth toward the west at a terrific pace It went 


around the world at its greatest diameter in two weeks’ 
time, cutting Nellie Bly’s record in half and maintain 
ing an average speed of approximately seventy-five miles 
an hour. The edges of the dust cloud, on the other hand, 
got north of the point where the easterly wind com 


mences and were swept around the earth toward the 
east in a direction absolutely opposite from the motion 
of the main part of the cloud This is one of t mans 
phenomena which have led to the belief that between 
30° and the equator exists a westerly wind as constant as 
the easterly wind which is between 30 and the north 
pole 

hese are two of the upper ail nts which the in 
vestigators ive discovered VW ie navigation of 
the alr approaches nearer the pe 1 WI! nh navi 





Suppese, for instance, a man wishes 
to go to Europe from New York. His 
airship rises above the city seeking 
the eastern current. It finds it. 

How swift this current is at the lower levels is shown 
by the fact that in the upper air higher than man ean 
go it reaches a velocity of from 100 to 200 miles an 
hour. Much of this speed remains in the lower levels 
where man can live. When the airship strikes the cur- 
rent that it wants, it starts eastward. To its own speed 
is added the speed of the steadily swift wind. Without 
motion or jar to its passengers, above fear of clouds or 
fogs or surface storms, it keeps its even, smooth way 
and lands softly in its London dock two days after it has 
left New York. 

But how is the airship going to return, beating its 


way against the wind that brought it? It does not beat 
against it. It seeks a surface wind toward the south. 


If it can not find it, its force is great enough to beat its 
way to a place where it strikes the wind of the equa 
torial regions. There with the westerly-going wind 
and its own speed to push it, it sweeps back to the South 
ern States, and there, seeking a northerly surface wind, 
finds its way back to its New York dock. It has taken it 
longer to return than it did to make its trip eastward 
by the day that was spent in finding and returning from 
the westward current, but even with that handicap it has 
left the quivering keel of the four-funneled twenty-seven 
knot water boat far behind in its race across the hemi- 
spheres. 

This is not in the nature of a prophecy. The winds 
are there to use. The man in the aerostat uses them now 
as much as the imperfections of his machine will allow 
him. What are the possibilities of these currents that 
have kept man from conquering the air when he onee gets 
them trained to do his bidding 
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Clearing logged lands by means of a donkey engine 








A settler’s home made on logged-off land 





the method is wholly different. In 





Turning the Logged- |[- 
off Lands into Farms 


CLEARING a logged area in 
WW 


ashington or Oregon there are 





two bases upon which the problem 
may be attacked. The first is that of 
saving the enormous refuse and mak 
ing it pay for the land, which if care 
fully conserved it will always come | 
very near doing, oftentimes will more 

than do. To the man who is ina | 
hurry to get the land in shape foi 
tillage, fire is the first age nt invoked, 
But in every logged tract where set 
tlement has begun there is usually set 
up at an carly stage a shingle mill of 
greater or less capacity, All the small | 
logs— that is, logs from eight to fifteen 
or sixteen inches in diameter, the tall | 
stumps, the fallen fragments, the faulty 

timbers which, while of mill size, have 
been left, owing to rot having attacked | 
some part of them—these are all food | 








case no standing tree of sufficient 
strength is available, what is known 
as a “gin pole” is set up, with a block 
at the top. With the aid of a donkey 
engine, stumps, logs, and heavy frag 
ments of all kinds are dragged up 
from a considerable distance around, 
to make a lofty pyramid, of which 
the pole is the center. Then follows 
the breaking crop. In the Pacific 
Vorthwest oats are usually employed, 
seeded down to timothy or clover. The 
oats are fe das areen fodde r. and the 
land left in grass for a year, afte) 
which the seed erop is plowed under 
and the farm is ready for broader 
agricultural operations. It is singu 
lay that in the Northwest buckiwheat 
is never used, since it is casily grown, 
of benefit: to the soil, and the qrain 
brings four dollars a bag where wheat 
can be bought for tivo. 

This is the story, briefly told, of 
the logged-off lands and what can be 
done with them. Thousands upon 





thousands of acres in the States of 





for the shingle mills. The loggers | 








say that a competent man can clear 
an acre in six weeks, and that the 
acre, where the timber has been heavy 


and none of the merchantable stuff has been destroyed by fire, should produce five hun 


dred cords of bolts. the net revenue from which. on 


Land cleared of logs and the first crop growing 
- Ps & 


Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, 
and California have thus been treated. 
It is a far harder proposition than the 


clearing of the sage-brush desert, but no irrigation is called for, and where the swifter 
this basis, would plainly be method of operation is employed the actual production of market crops is not more than 


substantial. a year later. Some of the most fertile lands on the continent, producing in ineredibl 
These farms, purchased by individual settlers in the logged-off country, run from measure grains, alfalfa, vegetables, and small fruits, have thus been rescued from the 
ten to thirty acres. and their cost. fairly quote d, is from five to seventy-five dollars per wastes. These lands. once fir, spruce, pine and cedar have been removed, have been 


acre, the last natned being for the best of bottom land. Where the settler is a poor man, 


held by the timber companies as more or less of a drug and an excellent thing to be rid 


coping with his task unaided, all the after work of removing stumps and roots is accom of at almost any price. The new gospel of conservation, however, which the big timber 
plished by hand, assisted only by horses and a modicum of dynamite. In cases where owners have now bequn to view in some of its phases with keen favor, bids fair to 
the tracts are large and speed in clearance is preferre d to profit from the refuse timber make material change in fate as well as in the p) ice of these logged-off acres 


Pace and 


HERE are two ways to row Or run a race. One 
is to set out and cover the course in the fastest 
possible time; the other is to set out, race your 
opponent out of the boat or run him off his 
feet, decide the contest as early as possible, 
and then, if you beat him, lope home without concern 
for record time. 
The first method let us call the “theoretically fastest 
time” method; the second the “pace-making” method. 
In this country four-mile racing has usually been con 
ducted along the principles of the first method; in Eng 
land, on the contrary, it has been conducted along the 
principles of the second method. Flatfooted as this 
statement may appear, it is meant purely relatively, for 
there have been American crews that could put up the 
stroke and sprint at any point in the four-mile course; 
but we have never seen, and this statement is unquali 
fied, until perhaps last year at New London, the whirl 
wind-hammer-and-tongs-shot-from-a-cannon start that the 
Oxford and Cambridge crews make at the beginning of 
their four-and-a-quarter-mile race on the Thames 
Not many years ago Cornell sent a crew to Pough 
keepsie whose racing stroke per minute averaged below 
twenty-eight. They were fast at that rate, fast enough 
to win handily, but they were unable to raise the stroke 
if occasion demanded. Occasion did not demand, to be 
sure; but can this be interpreted in any way except as 
a reflection upon the other crews in the contest 
Cornell outdistanced her opponents at twenty-eight, a 
long, smooth, well-greased twenty-eight, as typical of 


the American professional-sculler-taught stroke as it 
well could be. and she had a fast crew: but it was fast 
despite its low stroke not beeause of it Like Rodin’s 


unfinished statues, which are great not because they are 
unfinished, but, despite the fact that they are unfinished 
one experiences a feeling of the vast reserve force and 
latent power that Cornell’s veteran coach had either left 


untouched or had been unable to develop in this extraor 





linaryv crew For it is a fundamental truth that a crew 


rowing thirty-eight strokes to the minute 


the Four-Mile Race 


The Time-Trial Fallacy 
By ROGER A. DERBY 


as well as a crew rowing twenty-eight will go just that 
much faster. They will only go slower when those 
thirty-eight strokes are rowed with less effect than the 
twenty-eight, and serve rather to retard the boat, rela 
tively, than to advance her. 

Curiously enough, it was argued after Cornell’s mat 
velous performance with a low rate of striking per min 
ute that for four-mile racing greatel pace could be 
obtained with a low stroke than with a high one. Unrea 
soning as this was, it became almost a fad, and in 1904, 
when Colson of Cornell coached the Harvard crew, it was 
not an uncommon sight to see an eight rowing a time 
trial over the four-mile course at not more than twenty 
seven or twenty-eight strokes to the minute. This was 
nothing short of a confession of the inability of the 
coach to teach the crew to row well at a higher stroke 


A Specious Theory 


I WAS commonly believed that a crew had a certain 
| fixed gait which if it were developed to its highest 
point of efficiency, would put them over the course in 
the fewest number of minutes and seconds possible to 
that particular crew The business of the coach, then 
was to discover that gait and force his men to average 
it over the course, to never break it by either raising o1 
lowering the stroke, and to race against the watch, not 
against their opponents 

Specious as this theory appears, it has the fatal error 
is human beings but as 


of regarding the oarsmen no 
units of a vast rowing machine which know neither 
fatigue, nerves. nor, worst of all, that disheartening sen 
sation that comes when the other crew is ahead 

In 1906 Harvard and Yale rowed a remarkably close 


race for three miles and a half The bows of the two 


shells were almost on a line, varying in the lead when 
the strokes were uneven, Harvard, if anything, having 
a little the best of it. Shortly after the three-and-a 
half-mile flag, Yale cracked, and Harvard won by a 
length of open water. Close and grueling as this race 
was, the stroke of neither crew reached over thirty-two 
to the minute, and for the larger part of the time Har 
vard rowed twenty-nine to the minute and Yale a secant 
thirty. 

In other words, both crews struck their gait and 
maintained it till one cracked well toward the end 
of the race, but there was no attempt upon the part 
of either crew to hurry its pace in order to draw away 
from its opponent or force that inevitable erack to an 
earlier period of the contest 

With these same tactics in mind, Harvard went to 
England that summer to row Cambridge over the four 
and-one-quarter-mile course from Putney to Mortlake, 
thinking that what beat Yale would also beat Cam 
bridge. But she experienced a sad disappointment 

Harvard rowed a time trial over the course a week 
before the race at an average stroke of thirty one, in 
perfect form and control, and tied the reeord for the 
distance. Americans and many Englishmen, on tli 
strength of this, conceded her the race 

When the contest came, however, Cambridge, with an 
inferior crew physically, raced away from the mark at 
thirty-six strokes to the minute—they could row forty 
handily—and before a quarter of a mile was covered 
Harvard’s crew was left, striking its gait of barely 
thirty strokes to the minute, more than a length behind 
At Hammersmith Bridge, half-way over the course, Cam 
bridge, then striking her gait of a good thirty-two, was 
more than four lengths ahead 

Harvard gained somewhat at the end, and finished 
two lengths behind. This belated spurt never rea 
threatened the Cambridge crew, however, and a lat 
part of the gain can be laid to the poor physical 
dition of one man in the English boat, who was almost 


in a state of collapse (Continued on page 
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What the World Is Doing 


A Record of Current Events 


ous swing of his advance. The 





A Fortnight 
HE fanatics of Asia 
Minor are staying 
their hands from 


slaughter. Constanti- 

nople is resting after 

her busiest month in 
live centuries. Mohamed V_ and 
the Young Turks are apparently 
each to have a quiet chance at 
working out their ideas. 

In France the strikers are back 
at work, but other strikes will 
flare up until the grievances of 
the men are dealt with. 

England, which has still a touch 
of hysterics, is nuzzling at the 














chief merit of the evening was that 
a publie official had come before 
the people who elected him, ren- 
dered an accounting of his service, 
and answered the questions put to 
him in open meeting. 

The candidate for reelection who 
will do this in the future will have 
a large advantage over the can- 
didate who sticks to the regula- 
tion uninterrupted political speech. 
This practise of giving your audi- 
ence a say on your ideas and record 
is familiar enough in England, but 
is practically unknown in_ this 
country. It is econeeivable that 
Jerome has struck out a demo- 











budget in excitable all-night ses 
sions of Commons. The argument 
itself to “Social Reform 
versus Dreadnoughts.” The wran 
gling will continue as far into the hot 
weather as our own tariff debate. 

Germany saws and hammers at Destroyers, 
and preserves her masterly and unbroken ret 
icence. 

In the United States peace spreads her 
wings at Lake Mohonk, while the mails of 
Georgia are held up in a race strike. Jerome, 
like a plumed knight, returns to the arena, 
not without murmurings and gibes from the 
other combatants and the cloud of witnesses. 


reduces 


Jerome 


7 ALLIAM TRAVERS JEROME, Dis- 

trict Attorney of the County of New 

York, faced his enemies, accusers, 

and questioners on the evening of May 26 in 

the Cooper Union of New York City. For 

three and a half hours he dealt with the Met 

ropolitan Traction Company, the insurance 

scandals, his preelection pledges, the Ice 

rrust, and the other episodes of his troubled 
career. 

What the questions and attacks all came to 
was this: (1)Had he been as active against 
public-service corporations and wealthy offen 
ders as the legal evidence warranted him in 
being? (2) Was there one law for the rich 
man and another for the poor man. 

His defense was of two sorts—to make a 
specific charge of corruption or “interested” 
motive against the man presenting the ques 
tion or charge, and to deseribe in detail the 
means he had taken to hunt down wrongdoers, 

He pleased the people with his charm, his 
fearlessness, his renowned gifts of 
the sudden lunge back when he is apparently 
being pushed to his corner on the defensive. 
He satisfied his audience of his personal hon 
esty, his wholesomeness, the lovable and mas 
culine traits that endear him to his friends. 

Those who have campaigned with Jerome in 
the whirlwind red motor-ear month of October, 
1901, and then have followed him around in 
his flashing reappearances during the last 
eight vears, missed the old-time crackle of re 
tort, the kindling power of the man_ that 
surges out from him over the people. Some 
of his little melting ways with an audience, 
as of two intimates that understand 
other from of old, were sloughed off on that 
evening. The humorous asides, the grace-notes 
of his musical drawl, the swift thrust and 
the answering roar of laughter and cheers 
these were absent. The 


repartee 


each 


from eestatic crowds 
man was more serious, more on the defensive, 
less ecock-sure of love and laughter 

He was wise in turning from the whimsical 
fascinating tricks and arts, which make him 
the most dexterous platform campaigner of the 
and dealing out swift fact talk. 
It was not a “packed” audience on eithe 


veneration 


side, and the occasional instances of unfairness 
were easily suppressed. Mr. 
and other friends in the Criminal 
building were sprinkled around in the 1.600 
there was the old guard of Mr. 
Hearst's supporters 


Jerome’s stafl 
Courts 


seats, and 
So the honors were even 

itter-tongued men 

lhe questions fell readily into three classi 


On strong-arm and 


fieations—those that were specific and de 
tailed, such as those of William N. Amory 
and of Henry S. Bullock; those that were put 
by chronic enemies, newspaper and _ political 
to heckle and bait him; and the questions 
put by East Side boys, party Socialists, work 
ing men, sometimes ungrammatiecal, naive, fu 
tile, but thoroughly honest and with a desire 
to get at the truth about his motives and his 
flicier 

Son f e ill-will shown toward him is 
like that mused by a beautiful woman among 
rivals | ind embittered men have re 
sente nt qualitv in Jerome, the joy 


The summer home of President Taft, at Beverly on the Massachusetts coast. 
ated in a community of golf links, hunt clubs, and summer cottages, and opens out upon the seashore 


The Summer Capital of 1909 
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The house itself is situ- 








No Hiding-Place Down There 
A camera squad at Mombasa, Africa, snapping Mr. Roosevelt as he is about 
to take the train for his big-game hunting expedition into British Hast Africa 




















Sailors as Strike- Breakers 
French naval mechanics marching through the streets of Paris in the 
postal strike to take charge of the machine rooms of the Central Post-Office 


























the 


Mohamed V. the new if Turkey, leaving the 


heen girded with the sword of Osman. This 


Sword 
Ayoub Mosque, 


ceremony equivalent to coronation 


The Ceremony of 


galt there he had 


cratic idea that will become a 
political habit. 

Jerome desires to win back the 
public that has adored him, 
elected and reelected him, turned 
on him, and reviled him, but never 
defeated him. His problem is twofold. It is, 
first, to answer specifically as to whether he 
has done his best legally on such evidence as 
he had. That answer he gave at Cooper 
Union, and again on a full page of the New 
York *Times” on May 30. And, then, it is to 
work a change in the general atmosphere that 
hangs in varying densities around New York 
County—to the effect that he has failed in 
activity against the criminal rich. He has 
proved himself a master meteorologist in fon 
mer times. Such episodes as the Liberty Hall 
dinner on June 10, tendered him by his East 
Side neighbors, will give him his chance to 
strike at the heart of his publie. 

Another U.S. A. 
NE more great, free, self-governing unit 
( in the British Empire has sprung, full 
fashioned, into beifg. It is the Union 
of South Africa, and is made up of the four 
colonies of Transvaal, Orange River, Natal, 
and Cape Colony. This large area and popu- 
lation will rank with the Dominion of Can- 
ada, the Commonwealth of Australia, and the 
Dominion of New Zealand, as an integral self 
governing white community inside the empire. 
Out of the black waste of the English-Boer 
War a nation has got itself born. 

At. Bloemfontein the South African Na 
tional Convention signed the draft-amended 
Constitution on May 11, which, after a little 
further detail, united commu 
nity into being At the Imperial Conference 
of 1911, South Africa will come to the Old 
King’s presence, as a new national unit, “in 
the Hall of Our Thousand Years—in the Hall 
of the Five Free Nations that are peers among 
their peers.” 

The new constitution for the four states 
now to become provineces—provides for a Gov 
ernor-General, with an Executive Council. a 
Senate of 32 elected members and 8 nominated 
members, and an Assembly of 121 members, 
elected by the four provinces in proportion to 
their white population. 

Proportional representation (that is, repre 
sentation of the minority in each district) is 
granted in elections to the Senate, but not in 
those to the House of Assembly. 

The laws of the new Union will be made in 
Cape Town; its administration will be con 
ducted in Pretoria. To the Cape Town Legis 
lature will come 51 Assemblymen from Cape 
Colony, 36 from Transvaal, 17 from Orange 
River Colony, and 17 from Natal. 

The problem of IKaffirs and colored people 
is evaded in the Constitution. 

The English “Nation” says of the Union: 

“A virtually adult male white suffrage will 
Union Parliament which will enjoy 
full powers of legislative and constitutional 
under a virtually formal control o 
the Imperial Government. No constitution 
operative in any important civilized 
either now or in the past, confers so full a 
power of constitutional amendment as will be 
conferred upon the Union Parliament of South 
Africa, if this 


projects t he 


elect a 


vrowth 


state, 


Act is sanctioned in its present 


form.” 

The first thought of the now completely 
unnerved London “Spectator” is what these 
people will be worth to England in wat It 
speculates on the amount of help which 
from the military point of view, the four self 
governing nations could give us in the event 
of our being unhappily engage in a great 
Kuropean struggle, or in military operation 
in India on a large seal At least one per 

of the white population of the se Or 
ng communities would re to volunte 
vice in Imperial conti 
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The 


Seattle Exposition Not Only Exploits but Protects National Resources 


The architects and landscape gardeners, who built the beautiful Alaska-Yukon Fair City, preserved every tree that it was possible to keep. 


‘ 
Buildings were erected around 


trees, summer garden seats were constructed with trees as partial supports, and holes were drilled in floors and stairways to allow the young dogwood its free growth and life 


would give us something like 150,000 men of the very 
best fighting material.” 

More than their fighting blow, that which interests the 
world is that one more full-blown nation has quietly 
come into being. 


William Williams and His Job 


NVLLIS ISLAND is a live wire. Eight hundred and 
fifty thousand people a year become a part of 
—4 American life by that port of entry. Millions of 
dollars of money are directly and indirectly concerned. 
The official in charge, the Commissioner of Immigration. 
is under and enormous pressure, and is the 
target for a rapid running fire of criticisms. The poli 
ticians have looked with hungry eyes at the political op- 
portunities of the position, and have criticized whatever 
management failed to meet organization requirements. 


ceaseless 


Equally lynx-eyed, but entirely sincere, have been 
many well-known intelligent citizens who believe that 


immigration policy has been too liberal in recent years. 
They wish a strict enforcement of the present laws, and 
many of them wish a change in the law with severer 
excluding clauses. ° 

Their theory of immigration has tended to make them 
hostile to officials swinging wide the open door, and popu 
larizing that policy of hospitality. 

Those. then, are two of the forces that watch ‘The 
Gate”—politicians and the immigration theorists—both 
those that are friendly and those that are unfriendly to the 
hordes from the South of Europe and the Russian Ghetto. 

The requirements of the work are for an executive: 

1. Personally His position gives him power 
over doubtful with powerful interests backing 
them, such as the Vice Trust; and over patronage 
appointments t@ salaried positions. 

2. Humane. He is dealing with ignorant, easily duped, 
timid aliens. He sits as judge in deciding their entry 
or return to their home country 

3. Able to communicate his humane 
subordinates. His large staff, if not dominated by his 
kindliness of attitude, would be in a position to practise 
small brutalities on the unresisting peasants. 

4. A skilled executive in his care of the buildings. 
Many of the immigrants are forced to remain overnight 
Clean, sanitary dormitories, 


disease 


honest. 


Ccases— 


treatment to his 


or for one or more meals. 
an orderly dining-room, are factors that 
and inerease comfort. 

5. Open-minded and ready to act on 
and that are visited by a 


lessen 


learning of the 
hundred 


injustices abuses 


predatory interests on the new arrivals. Such are the 
hangers-on at the Battery and railroad stations, the 


steamship and railroad companies, ever ready with petty 

and unjust exactions levied on their foreign passengers 
6. Skilled in the assignment of contracts. There are 

important contracts, catering. ete., with opportunities 

for overcharge. 

Island situation 

and 


Those are the six elements of the Ellis 
No man. howevel! cifted be so omnipresent 
alert as to cover the total field with equal intensity and 
the stiff disciplinarian will lack certain ele 
in dealing with human beings in the 


could 


efficiency 
ments of sympathy 
The kindly executive will make mistakes in 


raw Mass 


assigning contracts, will more than once select the w rong 


man for a pie ce of work The correct estimate will bal 
ance all the requirements and then O. Kk. or condemn the 
work 

Such is the job President Taft and Charles Nagel. 
Secretary of and Labor. appointed a 


clean, competent man in William Williams, whose forme 


Commerce have 


occupancy of the job gives high promise of his adequacy 
in the future 

The new Commissioner is a lawyer of New York City, a 
craduate of Yale in the class of 1884 He has been the 
head of Ellis Island. once before, for a period ot ovel 


two ears What appealed in Williams to the present 


Administration and some of its supporters was his proved 
iis belief that the “to strictly 


eflicienev ane also office is 


execute statutes enacted to restrict mmigration 


The Philadelphia Strike 


pi ADELPHIA has been walking ft several days 
because of the trollevmen’s strike The month of 
Jun opens t re th son rioting. thre Im por 
substitutes 


tation ( strike-breakers me } sten ot 


men to avoid all disorder and any possible conflict with 
the police. An effort is under way to win over the 
Central Federated Union, call out all the unions and tie 
up the town. 

The Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
issue against its employees that it would never consent 
to seeing a committee of the union. The men chose a 
peculiarly apt time for calling the strike. May 29, 30, 
and 31 were three holidays running, and the tie-up 
has meant the severest loss to the company that could 
have happened in the twelvemonth for the same space 
ot time. 

C. O, Pratt is running the strike for the men. 

Whenever you have a street-car strike in America, you 
have C. O. Pratt. His business in life is to live in the 
storm centers of labor wars, and this week he is in 
Philadelphia. He worked out his inspiration to this 
call while he was a conductor himself, fifteen years ago, 
and since that time he has been looking for likely street 
car men whom he could organize and lead upon the cor- 
porations employing them. It is Pratt’s belief that a 


Company made an 
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Dedicated at thi Chapel, 


2aul Jones Memorial Doors 
They are cast 


trom model by Kerelyun Beatrice Longman, V. A 


{nnapolis, Juni 


in bronze 


street-car man deserves the wages of his brother of the 
steam-car, not his older brother of the mule conveyance. 

Pratt teased out just such an ultimatum as that of 
the Philadelphia company from the street-car company 
in Salt Lake once when Joseph F. Smith, president of 
the Mormon Church, was at its head, and again when 
Kk. H. Harriman’s forces were the power behind the man 
agement. But in both cases conferences were held, and 
in both cases Pratt came off a winner. Patrick Calhoun 
of San Francisco has met Pratt, and so have the Cleve- 
land ear line owners. He has worked his way up in 
the carmen’s union while he has won its strikes, and he 
comes to the Philadelphia situation with an unbroken 
line of victories and the prestige of being chairman of 
the carmen’s National Executive Committee. 

Pratt’s first move in Philadelphia was to get the peo- 
ple with him. He paraded an endorsement from the 
local branch of the American Civie Federation, and was 
quick to notify the chief of police that there would be 
no violence and no need to assemble police reserves. 
When later cars were mobbed, he defied the press and 
the police to show a single carman among the rioters. 

Pratt early found a way to get into a strike center 
without forcing himself as an agitator. While he was 
in Philadelphia two weeks before the men walked out 
on the morning of May 29, he had no authority there 
until that very day. When first the men stated their 
“grievance’—that twenty cents per hour was not enough 
pay and uniforms should be bought in the open market 
—he urged them to try to adjust it by themselves. Later, 
Pratt entered, by a monster mass meeting on 
the night of 28 to take charge. 


elected 


May 


Victorious Woman Sculptor 


NIGHTING John Paul Jones continues to be honored 
in bronze. At the John Paul Memorial 
Chapel at Annapolis, on June 2, bronze doors, ex 

ploiting his name and deeds, were unveiled. They are 
the work of Evelyn Beatrice Longman, who received the 
$15,000 contract in the face of thirty-two competitors 
The young sculptor has been the pupil of Lorado Taft 
and Daniel French. She has just 
to the National Academy, the second woman sculptor in 
its history to be admitted. , 

The doors are of bronze, six inches thick, and each of 
the panels weighs 2,500 pounds. Yet so delicately poised 
are they that a child could move them. The work 
cast in three sections, consisting of the two panels and 
the transom. 
sumed two vears, 
Italy 


Jones 


Chester been elected 


Wis 


The work of modeling and casting con 
Miss Longman spending the first year 
in studies in 


mn ' 
Fire! 


UR country allows $737,535 worth of property to 

( ) be burned up every day. A lot of this flare up is 
due to and 

capita loss is from ten to thirty times greater than that 


carelessness ignorance, for out pel 


in European countries, Over a quarter of a billion of 
dollars is the average annual fire loss in the United 
States for the last five years 

These were a few of the startline figures that Presi 


dent J. Montgomery 
Board of 


increased 73) per 


Hare recently flung at the National 
Since 1880 population has 
and the 


Fire Underwriters 


cent, annual fire loss 143 


per cent 


We have better appliances and, obably, better water 
facilities, at least outside of the large cities, than has 
Europe. So, after every allowance has been made for 


differences of construction and climate, the charge of 
Europe uses “care, forethought. 
522.716 


during the last ive vears. at 


recklessness holds true 
and wise supervision.” In a list of fires in the 
United 


half were aseribed by Mi 


States : least one 
Hare to carelessness 
following recom 


Conservation 


have made the 
National 
public 


The underwriters 
mendations to the Commission 
First That the 


that prope rty 


should be brought to under 


stand destroved bv fire is foreve 


vone 


and is not replaced by the distribution of 


} Insurance 


colleeted for the m 





which is “a tan Irpose 
“Second That the States severally adopt and entores 

a building code which shall require a high type of sal 
construction ; 

Third That the states stabl ind maintain 
flicial or officials ho shall be req red to investi 
| I ind origin of all ftir 

Kourth That municipalities ; rdinances 
cerning the use and keeping of « Os} 


pau 
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Comment on Congres 


By MARK 


UST for the sake of making this record complete, although the 
repetition may be tiresome, we reprint once more the free lum- 
ber plank in the Democratic national platform: 

“We demand an immediate repeal of the tariff on wood-pulp, print 
paper, lumber, timber and logs, and that these articles be placed upon the free list.” 
The United States Senate has voted on lumber. Senator P. J. Me- 
Cumber of North Dakota introduced an amendment which did exactly 
what the Democratic platform demands—put lumber and the products of 
lumber on the free list. When the vote came, that amendment was rejected 
by a vote of 56 to 25, ten men not voting. Among the fifty-six Senators 
who voted against this amendment, voted against free lumber, against 
what was demanded by the Democratic platform, were these Democrats: 
Augustus O. Bacon, Georgia; John HH. 


SULLIVAN 


304 Days 


T IS not too early to begin to look around for good insurgents for 
the next Congress. It is 304 days from the date of this paper 
until any American citizen will have the opportunity to vote for a candi- 
date for Congress pledged to vote against Cannon for Speaker. The 
Illinois Congressional primaries occur the second Tuesday in next April. 
The Iowa and Michigan primaries come next—the second Tuesday of next 
June. Among the entire twenty-five Congressmen from Illinois, there 
is not now any insurgent. Nor is there one in the Michigan delegation. 
Among the members from Iowa there are already six insurgents: Elbert 
H. Hubbard of Sioux City, Charles E. Pickett of Waterloo, Frank P. 
Woods of Estherville, Gilbert N. Haugen of Northwood, N. E. Kendall 
of Albia, and James W. Good of Cedar 





Bankhead, Joseph F. Johnston, Alabama; 
George E. Chamberlain, Oregon; John W. 
Daniel, Thomas S. Martin, Virginia; Dun- — —~ 
ean U. Fletcher, James P. Taliaferro, 
Florida; Murphy J. Foster, Samuel D. 
MeEnery, Louisiana; Hernando D. Money, 
Mississippi; Lee S. Overman, Furnifold 
M. Simmons, North Carolina; John Wal- 
ter Smith, Maryland; Robert L. Taylor, 
Tennessee; Benjamin R. Tillman, South 
Carolina. 

Here are sixteen Democrats voting 
against the pledge of the party and the 
expectation of the country. (Only ten 
Democrats voted for free lumber.) Of 
the repudiation practised by these sixteen 
Democratic Senators, the New York 
‘*World’’ used this language : 

“These are political sins for which punishment 
is certain. They affront decency and good faith. 
They reveal a degradation in our political life 





which almost passes belief. They put the Demo 
eratic Party on trial, not for its principles, but 
for its honesty. Errors of judgment may be de 





Rapids. The public sentiment of these 


Nasa SS wee f ‘ . : . . 
SSS j three States is, as in all the Middle West, 
" overwhelmingly insurgent and anti-Can- 


non. Who is the man, in each of these 
Congressional Districts, responsible in 
character, intelligent, of insurgent con- 
victions, and willing to pledge himself 
against Cannon, who is ambitious to sit 


in Congress ? 


Again, 304 Days 

N THAT long series of Congressional 
| primaries next summer, which will 
stretch from the second Tuesday in April 
until the following November, the chief 
issue will be Cannon. It is inconceivable 
that, with the eyes of the country focused 
on this one issue, he should win. He would 
have been beaten last year but for the 
popularity of Taft at the head of the 
ticket. Every Republican Congressman 
that comes up for reelection must bear the 
burden of Cannon. Because of Cannon, 


Onn 








fended and excused, but perfidy finds no apologist ‘ _ _ 


anywhere. Sheer Cussedness 


The ‘‘ World’s’’ words are not intem- 
perate. The degradation of the Demo- 
cratic Party is a profoundly sad spectacle. 
The complete seduction and disintegration 
of all organized opposition te the party 
now dominant in this country is a matter 
for sadness, too, but even more for serious 
thought and effective action. The most unfortunate aspect of it is the 
complete helplessness to which it reduces the voter. He is full enough of 
indignation, but how shall he express himself? For which party shall a 
man vote who believes there should be no tariff on lumber? Tow shall the 
voter, through his ballot, express his conviction that the present revision 
of the tariff by Congress has not been done in good faith? If he should 
want a genuine revision of the tariff next year or the vear after, how can 
he show his desire ? 

Know What You’re Getting 

ie people of Duluth and the Eighth Minnesota District elected 

Miller in the belief that they were striking Cannon and his régime 
by defeating one of Cannon’s inner cabinet, J. Adam Bede. The people 
vot nothing out of this change except the noise of making it. The TIh- 
nois Senatorial election is a similar case. It was of little use to defeat 
Hopkins if William Lorimer was to sueceed him. It is of little use to 
know the records of Congressmen, and to drive them out of office on 
those records, if the successor is to be any chance soldier of opportunity 
who takes advantage of the situation. Electing good men is quite as 
important as defea ang nen; only the two together result in practical 
effectiveness. Just he vhere the lack of an honest Opposition party 
becomes serious. Doe w York Republican who wants to rebuke his 
party for its subservi » the corporations. accomplish that result by 
voting the Democrati t? Can a Georgia farmer who knows he is 
oppressed by the Repi poliey of protection vote against that polices 
hy casting a Demoera lot?) The Demoeratie Congressional delega 


tion from Georgia is protectionist than the Republican Congres 


sional delegation fron sas. By one rule may the voter know he is 
effective: Vole for an youl, The ten insurgent Senators led by La 
Follette, Cummins, at lliver, and the thirty insurgent members of 
the Lower House—ch ien from the Middle West led by Murdoek 
of Kansas, are to-day ily honest and effective organized opposition 
to the Republican Pa subserviency, through Cannon and Aldrich 
to wealth and corpora rests 


The Democratic national platform is earnest for tariff reform. So, 
too, are practically all the Democratic leaders not in Congress—-men 
like Governor Harmon of Ohio and Gov. rnor Johnson of Minnesota. 
The Democratic papers, especially those in the smaller Southern cities, 
continue to stand by the party's best tradition. But eighteen out of 
thirty-one Democratic Senators voted against free iron ore, and seventy- 
two Democrats in the Lower House have voted for a protective tariff 


district after district will be lost by the 
Republicans to the Democrats. They say 
that Uncle Joe is a man of pride. Ile has 
told his intimates that, even after he was 
elected Speaker in March, if his power of 
appointing the committees had been taken 
from him, he would have resigned. Those 
who like him say, too, that loyalty to his 
friends in Congress and devotion to his 
party are chief among the qualities that have made him powerful in the 
Republican organization. All these traits, if he really does possess them, 
call him to an act of self-sacrifice. 


The Climate of Japan 

THOSE is the pen that can paint the delights of a trip to Japan and 

\\ a long, long rest among the flowers and lovely gardens of those 
gentle islands?) FromSan Francisco to Tokyo is twelve slow settings of the 
sun, twelve days of quiet peace upon the long Pacifie swell, each carrying 
a harassed man so much farther away from tumult and unlovely conten- 
tion. Tlow tired old eves would freshen and brighten with long contempla- 
tion of the restful ocean! And, then, to see the soft colors of those islands 
rising from the sea! Weeks and weeks and weeks of rest among the cherry 
blossoms and the roses. Long afternoons on an easy chair, Ruskin or 
Wordsworth at hand to read, and, when reading tires, a lovely vista 
of soft green hills for the quickening eye to rest upon. The air is shot 
through and through with perfume; the very pores drink it hungrily in, 
and a cracked and grizzled old skin would assume again the soft plianey 
of youth. In quiet lakes behind the hills, the swans float double, swan 
and shadow. In such a scene and such an air, anger, resentment, strife 
all unlovely moods and malevolent impulses would fall away from the 
spirit like unlovely patches of old fleece from a sheep in spring. How a 
man would renew his youth! How long forgotten aspirations for beauty, 
sweetness, and serenity would lift their trampled heads and swell again 
with life. How far away and how humorously unworthy of effort, how 
like a half-forgotten nightmare would seem that huge room in Washing 
ton filled with three hundred and ninety-one turbulent men. For a man 
of seventy-four, at the end of a long life filled with fighting and scheming, 
whose age now calls him to physical repose and spiritual contemplation, 
how infinitely more desirable the climate of Japan, the scenery and 
the air of those gentle islands, than the harsh winters and the un 
lovely surroundings of Washington, District of Columbia, or Danville, 
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SEE ONE AT YOUR STORE 


before you forget it. It’s worth 
seeing. All hardware, gun or 
sporting goods stores will gladly 
show it whether you’re buying 
or just looking. Most 
notable invention in fire 
arms since that of the re- 
volver over 35 years ago. 
@ Handiest handful that 
ever got into your hand. 
@ You can point it and 
hit the bull’s eye if you 
can point your forefinger. 
Specially built to be easily aimed 
by the inexpert. @ Its quick- 
ness is unbelievable. @ Shoots 


10 
Shots 
Quick 


4 shots per second. Gets the 
first (vital) shot, backed by 9 
more; then a whole arsenal of 
ten -cartridge magazines can 
be inserted in a flash. 
@ _ .32 calibre. 6% inches 
long. Only 1g ounces. 
Flat; fits handy even in 
trouser watch - pocket. 
@ If you wish to know 
its remarkable features, 
see it, or send today for 
the new, free, Savage 
Automatic booklet. Buy it from 
us if your dealer doesn’t keep it. 
@ Made by the makers of the 


FAMOUS SAVAGE RIFLES 


The Savage big game model ’99, and model ’03 .22 calibre are rifles of world wide 


reputation. 
you want a Savage. 


If you want a rifle, the new, free, Savage catalogue will show you that 
Address Savage Arms Co., 826 Savage Ave., Utica, N. Y., U.S.A. 


The Nw SAVAGE Automatic 





. ° 
See 4-in. Letters 14, Mile Away 
Ata half-mile 
distance, 
through the or- 
dinary tie!d glass, 
not one man in 
twenty could 
make out letters 
4inches high. 
Yet, through 
the Perplex 
Prism Binocular, 
these same letters 
loom up so distinctly 
and clearly that any 
one could read them at 
even greater distance. 


PERPLEX 


Prism Binocular 
“Masterpiece of Optical Mechanism” 


With the ‘Perplex the field of 
view at one mile is feet in 
diameter and it is as brightly 
lighted from edge to edge as 
the center of the field of an 
old style field glass. Can be 
cleaned by anyone, anywhere. 

Sold by Opticians, Jewelers, 

Marine Supply and Sport- 

ing Goods dealers, or direct 
by mail. 


Catalog Sent Free 
AMERICAN THERMO 
WARE COMPANY 


Sole American 
Distributors 





























17 Warren St. 
New Vork 
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“Spring 
Needle Knit” Underwear. You wil proba bly have 
many other kinds shown you, but if you will ex- 
amine Cooper's closely you will promptly decide in 
its favor. It is the most elastic, comfortable and 
durable underwear made. 


Cooper's is the original and only poe 


The importance of thorough workmanship in under- 
wear for men should not be overlooked. ere are 
no imperfections in Cooper's. The wonderful Spring 

Newt fabric is flawless, and in addition each garment 
is stayed at points of strain, rendering it strong, sightly 
and serviceable 


Try Cooper's. It is the Underwear of character 


and quality. 
Made in Union suits and two-piece suits 
in all sizes, weights and colors. Ask to 
see our new silk lisles. Get the genuine. 


COOPER MFG. CO. Bennington, Vt. 
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“THE GARTER WITH THE HOLES” 
ge ie” sea 


Knee-Drawer Garter 
PAR EXCELLENCE 





he on! seem aut nil j 
‘Perforated’ s sist tone, Coes mee 
Leather Garter Spensse oie 8 
_ Perspiration and odor proof A . a oe ; —. y 
eect ll a. MB pn i ‘Cool, comfort- 
Three the skin. Made of one able and negligee. 
Adjustable piece of leather. E oe fimita 
Sizes: - - be ones The ou Sings 
Small, f bre athe ie. 50 Cents as $1 0a Pair, 50 Cents c Pair. 
Medium and & ff sale at your deal or sent postpaid on receipt of price 
Large. / CROWN SUSPENDER COMPANY, Dept. C, 836 Broadway, N. Y. 


|  Croaetike 
“Coatless” Suspender ® 


Under the Overshirt 
Over the Undershirt. 


















Best place on earth to plant money 


and watch it grow and gr 
it. Enclose 5c. in stamps for r 
liable information Add 





Dept. B, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


Les Angeles, Cal 
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J he 


Water Supply © 


THE PROBLEM 


SOLVED 





LUNT MOSS COMPANY 
ranch. 50 Charch*t..N VY 














and other 
as electric wiring, the 
or packing material.” 


lammable commodities 
hazards, such 


ing of refuse, 


stor 


waste, 


Elongating the Jap 


S IT possible by paying money and fol- 
lowing instructions to add a eubit to 
the stature? The Cartilage Company 

of Rochester, New York, thinks so. Read 
their guarantee, accompanying the magic 
sa canon 
* Those who purchase our apparatus and 
follow the Cartilage System will actually 
grow from two to five inches after they 
commence using the method.” 

What men in all the world so fe 
to that sort of propaganda as the Japanese, 
whose infantry and cavalry in the Russo- 
Japanese War were by regulation five feet 
two inches high and some reserves a scant 
four feet nine? It was humiliating to fight 
the mighty Russians and be looked down 
upon by the very men you were conquering. 

Artfully through Japan were scattered 
the advertisements of the Cartilage Com- 
pany of Rochester, that for twenty ven (ten 
dollars) each little Jap of any age under 
fifty could be made in six months to grow 
“from two to five inches.” K. Leo Minges, 
originator of the Making-Tall Apparatus, 
impressively promised : 

“T can positively broaden the shoulders 
and make men and women taller, if they will 
faithfully follow my instructions and direc- 
tions. I first used the method upon myself. 

I have broad shoulders, stand six feet one 

inch in my stockings, weigh 180 pounds, and 

have a perfect figure. . . In my method I 

use an apparatus for lengthening the entire 

body; every muscle, sinew and cartilage 
is influenced by its action. This is accom- 
plished without any inconvenience on the 
part of the patron and is absolutely harmless 

and painle A 4 

It was science, and science had helped 
them to the forefront of nations; it was 
full of all sorts of wonders. Candid, in- 
deed, was the explanation to inquirers: 


Broken legs which have been reset some- 
times shorten, so the surgeon hitches 


hangs the weights over 


weights to them, 
bed, “causing a pulling 


the bottom of the 
sensation.” 

“This is done to cause an expansion of the 
cartilage, which stretches the leg to its nor- 
mal length. Any physician will tell you that 
this is true. If this is true, and it admits of 
no argument to the contrary if the 
leg can be stretched, why cannot every part 
of “the body also be stretched ?” 


Japanese “‘fell for” this circular in thou- 
sands. If any one hesitated, he received 
another, insisting that: 

‘“*Short people cannot possibly be admired 


from a physical standpoint, except by those 
who have failed to develop an eye for the 


artistic. 

More thousands fell. Those who still 
resisted were told that, since the secret 
was for mankind, regardless of money, 
they might receive it for eight dollars. 
Three dollars was the last price. As the 


manufacturing cost is no more than sixty 
cents, there remained a good profit. 
15,000 to 20,000 became purchasers 
year. 

When the apparatus 
found to consist of: 


last 


arrived it Was 
) Two staples to be affixed to the floor. 

(2) One hook to be screwed into the ceiling. 

(3) One leather harness to go under the 
chin, and under the arms, 

(4) One rope to be attached to the top of 
the headgear, and thrown over the hook in 
the ceiling. 

All you had to do was to thrust your 
feet into the floor staples, fasten on the 
headgear, then pull down hard on the rope. 
Do this morning and night for half a year, 
taking meantime plenty of beef and milk, 


and you’d hamstreteh your body into 
something admirable, enviable. 
Imagine 20,000 little homes fitted with 


20,000 little Jap 
morning and 
roof-tree! Many 
and the answer to 


the 


anese 


Rochester appliance; 
hanging themselves 
night to a hook in the 
half-vyears have passed, 


“If the leg can be stretched, why not every 
part of the body?” is that the Japanese 
re still short. 
Here is a ery from one of them, in actual 
words, not by “Hashimura Togo” either: 
‘There are thousands kickers who com 
plain for their fruitless attempt to grow tall 
and denounce to waste further time and 
money in vain, Ninety-nine out of one hun 


w tired to take further exercise wit) 
even one-quarter of an inch 


dred gro 
out 


increasing 





The poor people could not afford to take so 
much beef and milk—beef and milk uniquely 
found in Japan country—for so long with no 
sign of increasing as it is instructed to do su 
‘They complain and some ask for the re 
turn of the full amount he paid according to 
the guarantee, and others ask for the retur 
of the half that he paid. It isthe Company's 
advice to be little more patient and 
low the instructions, inthe meantime 
will obtain your desire 
‘Warned by their false kindness, the poor 
eople return to that former toil with re 
newed courage but daunted avain without 
uccess. They began to complain again and 
e warned back with another instruction 
that will help for growing tall with no effect 
f course. The isk for the return of the 
ney and were flatly refused under the pre 
ense of not following exactly to the instruc 
or It is paid in advance with 50 cents 
tr harge for express 
; Company has been always very 
prosperous, and at present they keep more 
in fifty employees who handle these mails 
The old more than 15.000 apparatus and 
their annu ncome reache ubove one hun- 
dred the sands dollars, 


special, | 
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Only motor lamp throwing 
two distinct rays. 


SOLARCLIPSE 


The Solarclipse Headlight provides 
two to three times more light than 
any other lamp. The light is thrown 
in two distinct rays—-one having the 
penetrating power of 1000 feet—the 
other a short distance ray, throwing 
the light directly in front of the car. 
The Automatic Self-Eclipsing 
Mechanism is operated from the 
dashboard. You can “cut out” in- 
stantly the long distance ray when 
driving in the city streets, thereby 
doing away with 

the blinding rays of 

the powerful head- 

light in congested, 

traffic -crowded 

districts. 


Write for 1909 cata- 
log. Gives full de- 
scription of this won- 
derful lamp. 


The Badger 
Brass Mfg. Co. 
Kenosha, Wis. 
437 Eleventh Ave., New York 





Send for our free Boat Book 


Do not think of 
buying a launch 
until you see our 


Four Launch } 


e 
Bargains 
Only $121 
for this 
complete 16 
foot launch. 
4H. Fr. 
guaranteed, self-starting engine. 
$144 for 944 mile per hour “ Speedawé ay. 
$153 for canopy toppe d “Winner.” $160 for 
\uto-topped 3 H.P. “Comfort.” Special bar- 
gainsin 18 ft., 22 ft. and 25 ft. —pe Engine 
result of 30 years’ experience. Weedless wheel 
and rudder. Shipped immediately. Your 
money back if not as re pre sented. Se nd postal 
for our h andsome caté al ogue tod: 1y—it’ sagem. 
C. T. WRIGHT ENGINE CO. 
206 River St. 
Greenville, Mich. 

























SS nenontke:. 


Whether naturally perfect 
or not, your teeth require 
daily care, and will well repay 
the regular use of 


Calvert's 


Carbolic Tooth Powder. 


Price from rscts Sample and Booklet from Park & 
Tilford, 927 Broadway, New York 

Makers: F. C, Calvert & Co., Manchester, England. 
Canadian Depot: 349 Dorchester Street West Montreal 














Build Tear 7” — % 


Anyone can put together our knock-down boats 

9 build a boat from our full sized paper patterns 

Send for Boat Catalog No. 22 Today. It Shows 100 New Models 

can supply ¥ a with the wn Save you (1) the boat 

wor h ‘ ler profit 2) labor ex 

want ry wines chad aud pense big selling expense 
i pu ther 4) % f the freight 





Figure it out yourself 

You Take No Risk—Your Money Back if You Are Not Satisfied 
BRCOKS MANUFACTURING CO. 

106 Ship St., Saginaw, Mich., U.S.A. Est. 


f Boat I 


WATCH IT WOBBLE 


tracts bass, picke snd all 


1901 





Famous Glittering 


Pearl Wobbler Spoon 
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C. Doering & Co., 566 Liberty Ave., Brooklyn, New York 








IN ANSWERING THESE ADVEE ASE MENTION COLLIER’S 
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The PRUDENTIAL 


Newest Monthly Income Policy 








ee 














The Greatest 
Life Insurance 
Protection ever 


Offered to the 
Family. 


Provides 


a Cash 


Payment 


at Death 
of Insured 








The one kind of Life 
Insurance Policy of most 
practical value to women 


i: PT | and Children. 


It is the policy your 







wife would like, because 












a it gives her a sure Monthly 
an d Income for Life. 
$50 a month for Life 
COSTS 
If Age of Insured is 30, and Age of 
Beneficiary 25, 


$221.40 per Year 


An average saving of $18.45 
per month, NOW. 
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This is the Safest Way 


to leave vour life insur- 






















ance. The Monthly In- 


come cannot be encum- 


sO ” | 






bered or depreciated. 
The principal cannot be 
lost. Ali worry about safe 


investment is eliminated. 





The Income can be 


arranged forin M ultiples 





ox? a . . | y of $10 per month, up. 
: | Write for 


Particulars and 
Cost for You. 


Give both your age and 


Monthly % 
Income 

to the 
Beneficiary for Life 


Income is Paid for 20 Years, in any case, even 
though Beneficiary does not live that long. 












age of beneficiary. 


Address Dept. 27 





The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 














THE HOPKINS & ALLEN | 


TRIPLE ACTIO 
REVOLVER 


(Trade 


SAFETY 
POLICE 







Army 


A Certainty 


Not a Guess— 


That's what they all 
say of the Triple Action’s Safety 
principle. A child can see and 
know that it’s safe. A blind man 
can feel it. The Triple Action 
carries the hammer up after firing, 
away from the firing-pin, and en- 
tirely out of the suspicion of danger. 
You can’t discharge the revolver if 


barrel 


our In. 


Fear i Finish) 


$9.50 


you want to, except by deliberate Blued, - $10.00 | 
intention. It's a new construction, 
a better one. The Triple Action is safe because 


basically safe in construction. 


The Walnut Army Grip gives a strong, firm hand-hold, and 

greatly . the weapon's effectiveness.° .22, .32 and .38 
aie. 4 inch barrel; nickel, 
all good hardware and sporting goods stores. 
doesn't sell it, don’t take any other. Send us price; we will 
supply you direct and guarantee safe delivery and satisfaction. 


Write for our new 1909 Gun Guide and Cata- 
log. It shows the most inclusive line of 
high-grade, low price firearms made—re- 
volvers, rifles and shotguns. Send for your 
copy of this catalog TO-DAY. It’s free. 


THE HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS CO. 


14 Chestnut Street 


$9.50; blued, $10.00. At | 
If your dealer | 


Norwich, Conn. | 


Mark) | 


oy, CARTRIDGES 


With Walnut | 


Grip | 


.32 Pistol 


VACATION 



























for N 
Pistols 
and Rifles 


WEY 


Different 
Kinds 


We make cartridges 
for every known arm. 
We make every size 
from a BB Cap to the 
heavy shells for Uncle 
Sam's Navy. 





We test our car- 
tridges for every arm 
in which they are to 
be used—that means 
in a rifle, a pistol, or 
a revolver just like your own. 


We know that UMC cartridges 
will make you shoot better. You 
will know it if you use them. 


Take UMC cartridges with you. 
The very size made for and tested 
in your favorite is awaiting your 
call at the nearest sporting goods 
or hardware store. 

Write Dept. 16 for 
Free Targets 
THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Agency, 315 Broadway, New York City 













you. 
Lackawanna Vacation Book. 


“MOUNTAIN AND LAKE RESORTS” 


It contains 110 pages of description and information with numer- 

ous illustrations, 

cost of railroad fares, the best place to stay, with lists of 
hotels, boarding houses, and rates, etc. 

GEORGE A. CULLEN 

General Passenger Agent Lackawanna Railroad 

Department 14, 90 West St 





The Best Place 


to spend your vacation is the place that offers 
every kind of recreation and sport—a place 
where you can paddle, sail, swim, motor, ride, 
golf, hunt, fish or just be lazy, as the mood strikes 
Send 10 cents in stamps for the NEW 1909 


It tells the best place to go. how to get there, 


Address Hy 
lackawanna| 
| Railroad 





, New York City 














STYLE 
NEATNESS 
COMFORT 


THE IMPROVED 






“MMB The Name is stamped 


on every loop—Be sure ‘ 
it’s there / 
fi BUTTON 


LIES CL. TO THE 
LEG—NEVER SLIPS, 
TEARS,NOR UNFASTENS 
Worn All Over The World 
Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c, 

Mailed on receipt of price. 


ie GEORGE FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A 

INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 

REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 


WERING THE t ADY 


CUSHION 











ERTI 





IN ANS 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


“Price” Auto 
Glove Guide 


FRE 


Tells you the 
correct glove 











to wear at all times 
Shows you, in the nat 
ural colors, the exact 









shade that will suit YOU. 
Shows you how good gloves 
should fit. Shows you what 
true summer glove-comfort 
is. Tells what glove will not 
harden after a soaking. 


PRICE 
Auto Gloves 


This boc ok s a marvel art 
printing. It shows the proper 
i1uto gloves for th men 








free coy 
tor you 


send tor it today 


y 
















Fried- Ostermann Co. 

“The G) 
aiaemetinn 

Henry W. Price Co 


Dept. M 
Rockford 
Ill. 








| in their 


The Poor Man's Game | 
(Concluded from puge 18) 


thing from waiting until they are formally 
claimed by the aggrieved players. Cour- 
tesy is a beautiful flower, but it does not 
appear to flourish on most golf links. 
And so the years pass, and golf con- 
tinues to be the royal game for all who 
truly love and follow it. Evolved from the 
simple elements of the legendary shepherd’s 
crook, a round pebble, and a rabbit’s hole, 
golf is perhaps the profoundest and the 


most infinite in its variations of all mun | 
dane avoecations. But then it is something 
more than a game; it is an epitome, or, 


rather, a microcosm, of human life, and 
above all of human nature. For whatever 
a man is at heart that golf surely pro- 
claims him; it is the mirror of truth in 
which, sooner or later, every lineament of 
his soul will be revealed. The coward, the 





bully, the thief—these have no business on 
the golf course, if they would preserve 


their masquerade; and just as certainly 
is virtue recognized and made to shine 
forth as the sun. But these are specula 
tions in a vaster field; the psychology of | 
golf would require a volume for its proper | 
exploitation. Enough that golf the game 
continues to endure, a well-spring of per- 
petual refreshment and delight, the joy of 
our youth, the supreme pleasure of our 
meridian years, the serene consolation of 
our declining days. Crescat et flgreat! 


+ + 





Pace and the Four-Mile | 


Race | 
(Continued from page 20) 


The method employed in England, that 
of pace-making, is little understood in 
America. The common belief is that the 
English races are shorter than ours; that 


their stroke is designed for a short race 
and not for a long one, and that their 


university crews would easily be defeated 
should they attempt to meet us upon our 
waters and over our distances. 

The fact of the matter is that the En- 


glish have had in the last fifty years 
vastly more racing experience than we on 


courses of all lengths, from a mile or less 


to four or even in a few cases more. 


Their stroke is the result of a gradual 
development, and is pure and simple a 
racing stroke. They discovered long ago 


the tremendous advantage that pace gives 
to the crew with the even gait, and they 
have endeavored, successfully, to combine | 


the two. To their minds a crew that is | 
unable to row and get pace at thirty- 
eight or forty strokes to the minute is 
an inferior crew and not to be classed 
with the average university eights; and 
such a crew, no matter how fast it may 
be at a low stroke, is never regarded as 
a favorite in the ’varsity race. 


The Useful Thole-pin 


’ clearest demonstration of the 
racing qualities of the English stroke 
lies in the stroke itself. Well measured, 
clearly marked at either end by a firm, 
hard eatch and finish, its beat is so regu- 
lar that a pace of forty-two to the minute 
will not upset it. 

Why do the English stick to thole-pins 
eight-oar shells? Simply because 





of the in them at the fin 
serves as a rallying point for the 
crew. No matter how high the 
wound up, siam-bang go those 
oars vi” a simultaneous crash, and 
recovery is marked. Like 
hard, vicious catch. Yet 
America, with our theo 
fastest-time laugh to scorn 


the rattle 
ish 
entire 
stroke is 
eight 
the time for the 
with the 

we wiseacres in 
retically 


oars 


wise 


crews, 


the tradition and convention ridden En 
glish who stick to those antediluvian 
thole-pins ! 


Of course it may be that swivel-locks 
are superior in many respects—the English 
admit that and use them in their fours. 
pairs, and singles—but, according to theit 
arguing, so much better time can be taught 
an eight with thole-pins that this advan 


tage offsets all other disadvantages. 
If one e es to follow this line of rea 
soning out in the other peculiarities ot 


the Englis! stroke, he will eventually sat 
isfy himse f that it is firmly based on the 
principle of pace, and that it is what it 
is as a 8s roke because it is the best way 

btai ig pace, , 

it is tomary in England for the Ox 
ford ar Cambridge crews in their an 
nual to go off the mark at a high 
stro} | fight for the lead till one or 
the 1 gets it So it was that a few 
yea igo both crews rowed at the rate ot 
fort. strokes to the minute for the first 
mil overing that distance in less than 
fol. minutes, when one of them broke up 








Our new 1909 catalogue and camp guide brings to your 
home the entire line of Tents and Canvas Specialties of 
the largest manufacturers of canvas goods in the country 
Everything you could want is listed and it is the 
elaborate and complete catalogue ever issued 

It protects you absolutely against frands which now 


most 












exist 80 extensively in canvas goods, 

If you will study this « ogue you will never again 
buy a ‘*market grade’’ only to sell) or other 
canvas goods from the of a small dealer 

This catalogue will ou at once of the great 


advantage of buying—not from the retailer or even the 
wholesaler, but from the largest manufacturer with 
unequaled equipment, whose stamp on any article means 
merit and perfection. 

THIS CATALOGUE WILL SAVE YOU MONEY ON ANY 
CANVAS ARTICLE. Hammocks —Beds for out-door 
sleeping—lawn comforts—all at rock-bottom prices. 


Our catalogue, besides 





being an authority on buying, 
contains the most valua collection of CAMP SECRETS 
ever published in any catalogue. Highly interesting 
chapters on everything pertaining to camp life, hunting, 
tishing, trapping, etc. 


e 
This Catalogue 

A Camp Guide 
is FREE }kx=> 
Just drop postal for our new 
tent catulogue—it will onFy 
take a few seconds, When 
your request comes to 
us—we send the book 
to you postpaid—on 
the same day. Stop 
reading now and write- 
H. Channon Co. 
32 Market St., Dept. 402X 

Chicago 









An estimable 
book—a mine 
of infor 
mation 































SOMETHING 
ENTIRELY NEW 


The neatest, “Shandiest”’ 
and most practical device 
yet made for the purpose. 
Fills a long felt want in 
every household. 
The Parker Laundry 
bag consists of a strong 
specially woven bag but- 
toned toa patented circular ring fixture, which 
will neither rust nor tarnish. The bag washes 
without shrinking and retains its original shape. 


Complete Set $2, delivered 


including ring fixture and 

screws, 2 bags, 2 leather 

address tags If your 

lealer cannot supply 
you, we will, 

Send for booklet. 
AGENTS WANTED 
where we have no 
dealers. 


J. M. PARKER 
M'F’G CO. 


Boston, Mass. 













FOR AUTOS: og 4 
ne a a from pore 
5 FRE Ser Para Rubber 


by our perfect 
Oo, Remarka- 


inet Wi ble resiliency and long 
v4) ip yy life. Furnished to fit any 
size and any make of outer 

casing. No old stock deteri- 

Yee orated by storage. Every tube 
shipped new and fre »sh direct from 

the factory to the user. Send for 

IJ descriptive folders and price list. 


r in every city and town. 
Agents Wanted Wei.'i2- ous proposition, 
SEAMLESS RUBBER CO. 


Makers of Kantleek Hot Water Bottles) 
New Haven, Conn. 





process. 














Supreme Triumph of a Highly Scientific Principle 
Applied to Motor Boat Propulsion 


Full 
Available 
Complete and Absolute Mastery of the Situa- 

tion at any Instant Without Spark or Throttle 

Adjustment. 


No Engine Racing. ‘J h« Power of the 


Motor Always and Instantly 












One Simple Throw of the Lever gives, Start, 
Stop, Slow-up or any desired speed without Jolt, 
Jar, Jerk or Inconvenience to Motor, Boat or 
Occupants. The Only One Lever, One Man 
Control Offered to the Motor Boatman. Posi 

tively the Safest, Simplest and Most Prac 
tical Propeller Made 
Write for Details of our Thirty Days’ Free Trial. 


Send for reasons why the Roper Safety 
Propeller is the only propeller adequate 


to meet every demand put upon it 













C. F. ROPER & CO., Hopedale, Mass. 











Perfect Comfort for Man and Horse 


Whitman Saddle 


free dnerthtns the 


Saddles and everything 


‘Saddle to Sj 








Mehlbach Saddle Company, 106-(C) Chambers Street, New York City 





IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 
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N the Great outdoors 
to see more eal, is 


es more 


enable you to -- Ose to 
Nature. Their hi power 
and brilliant illumination 
make — objects ap: 
pear clear and distinct. 


The word ye dis. 


ting.uis es our binocu ars 


rom others and_refers to 
their unique Gtereo- 


properties. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 
Descriptive literature on request. 


» Our Name on a Photographic Lens, Micro- 
®*\ scope, Field Glass, Laboratory Apparatus, 
Engineering or any other Scientific In- 
strument is our Guarantee. 








wEW YORK WASHINGTON cHic N FRANCISCO 


LONDON ROCHESTER. NY. stesyepaevee 








handsomest, 


HE strongest, 
convenient and commodious auto 


most 


trunk made is The Kamlee. Abso- 
lutely dust and rain-proof. The trunk 
is made of built-up wood, steel-frame re- 
inforced and steel-bound and trimmed. 


The Kamlee 
Auto Trunk 


Inside are either two or three per 

fect suit-cases, according to size Lock for this 
desired. The contents of any one Trade Mark 
are perfectly accessible without dis 

turbing the others. Trunk can be had 

trimmed to suit any color-scheme. 

Made regularly in three sizes. Spe- 

cial sizes or shapes, to suit any car 

can also be had 








Write todav for deseo 


matier and particulay 
KAMLEE COMPANY . 
337 Milwaukee St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


iptive 


















30 SECONDS 


detach or attach our rim 
No bolts or nuts to remove. 
Tire inflation on road obviated 


FREE TRIAL \\ _)/ 





Of Shock Absorbers. 








Booklet explains how we have 
rrec ing for 

5 YEARS — 
J.H.Sager Co. 312.8007, ave- = ey 








ROSS MAN LAWN FENCE 


(STE EL AND RON) 





ted at i 
ef Wr to-da 


SLEETH MFG. CO 
366 Cortland St., Belleville N. J 








RTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 


| completely and the other paddled home an | 


easy winner.’ 
| rence that it is considered unsportsman- 
like for the victorious crew to beat the 
losers by more than a couple of lengths. 

The only example that we have had re 
cently of such a contest was the race in 
which Harvard defeated Yale last year at 
New London. The Yale men rowed till they 
cracked—till they actually had to stop and 
put one of their men out of the boat—and 
Harvard won by considerably more than 
a half-mile of open water. No time for 
Yale was taken. It is not inconceivable that 
this Yale crew could never have finished 
at all—at one time it looked as if they 
would not—and yet Harvard continued at 
her racing stroke till the bitter end. 


The Principle of Pace-Making 


i ie sight was unusual, unexpected, 
startling; incomprehensible to the 
average spectator, because that individual 
had never before seen two racing crews 
decide a race at the offset. But this is a 
matter of small importance compared to 
the fact that in America a new principle 
was laid down in four-mile racing—the 
principle of pace-making. 

To go for your opponent from the start 
and to last as long as you can is game if 
nothing else. It may not always be the 
best way of beating him—that depends 
upon your opponent—but if you go down 
you will go down fighting. 

So it was with the Yale crew last year 
at New London, and so it will ever be 
with a racing crew that gets beaten, for 
a racing crew will never lose sight of its 
opponents until its eyesight fails and its 
limbs refuse to work. 

Now this ability to sprint, to put up 
the stroke and get pace, to race, what you 
will, is not a sudden acquisition on the 
eve of the race instilled into the men by 
the fiery words of the coach, but it is the 
result of weeks and months of hard, care 
ful training. A crew that is to row well 
at a high stroke must have perfect con 
trol over their slides, must waste no time 
on the turns, must be quick with their 
hands, and, above all, must observe fault 
less time. The coach begins with the first 
day of practise in the fall to plant the 
seeds for the high stroke which he ex 
pects his erew to be able to row in the 
final race of the season, and he finds it 
the hardest task of all to so plant those 
seeds that they will bear fruit properly. 





Impeding the Sprint 


, ie ability to sprint also depends 
largely on whether the stroke, or 
method of rowing employed, is suitable 
for high pace work. Great length of slide, 
shortness of body swing, and consequent 
lack of beat can not but be obstacles in 
the way of a high stroke. Whether or 
not they result in greater efficiency at a 
low stroke is another matter. 


are characteristic of the American stroke 
—that is to say, in general terms, of the 
stroke taught by our professional sculler 
coaches and rowed at Cornell, Yale, Penn 
sylvania, and, with some modifications, at 


whether the average American college eight 
can effectively command really great pace. 
Our only standard of comparison must 


perhaps last year’s Harvard crew. 
Without going into any technical de 

tails, we can roughly ipare the English 

and American met! follows. To 


begin with, the Ei ‘ke has been 
developed entirely by who were 
primarily sweep rowers ‘ers, and 
it made its beginning witi | seat. 
When the slide was first th only 
a few inches was employed, bu lly, 
as its utility was proved, more ' 
until now the average length is 


inches. The body swing was never 
ened one iota and the slide was used 
ply to supplement it. 


The Sculling Method 


y AMERICA, on the contrary, 
rowing became general, there we 
| canons to follow, no principles or me 
} even of fixed-seat rowing, upon wh 
build with that dangerous inventio 


slide, The coaching was all done | 
fessional scullers, who had had | no 


experience in sweep-rowing, and \ 
rally applied the prine ip les of se 
the propulsion of an eight-oared s 
Sculling, in almost every partici 
| obverse of sweep rowing, 





necessita 
| long slide, 
paratively easy beginning, for at tl 

|} reach in a single shell the oar-blade 
r forward that a hard cateh si 
tends to drive them out, with the re 
| that the applied, 
| ing the boat ahead, is wasted in jamm 


short body swing, an 


| 
| 
| 
py 
sv ‘ 
| 


powel instead of «a 


! This fast time can be largely accounted 
| the tremendous current on the Thames 
| minutes and tifty-six seconds for a mile, he 


; fast under any circumstances 


Harvard—the interesting question arises of 


needs be the English university crews and | 


So common is this occur- | 





As a long slide and short body swing | 








WINCHESTER 


THE RIFLE THAT WILL STOP HIM 


The shots that will be heard around the world this year will 
be fired from Winchester Rifles. Their reliability and strong 
and accurate shooting have made them the first choice of ex- 
perience-taught big-game hunters, who, when armed with them, 
consider daring a pleasure and danger a farce. Winchester Rifles 
are made in ten different models and in all desirable calibers from 
.22 to .50. From them ’tis easy to select a rifle suitable for hunt- 
ing any animal, be it a squirrel or the armor-skinned rhino. A 
catalogue describing all Winchester guns and ammunition will be 
gladly sent free to any one upon receipt of name and address. 


Winchester Guns and Ammunition—the Red WW Brand—Made for Each Oiher—Sold Everywhere 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Like To Fish 











You'll have more fun and catch more 
fish if you use a Reel that always works 


The “TAKAPART” $4 Reel 


(Capacity 100 yds.) 


Put it in competition with i 








Never fails! 
reels of the highest price 
Note its perfect construction 
Most reels of the same capacity are about a quarter larger and heavier. 
See how delicately and noiselessly the spool spins around. How perfectly RIGID 


Test it under the severest conditions 


See how light it is—how small for its reel capacity. i 


| the frame is, because drawn from ONE SOLID PIECE of brass tubing 

4 How fine and true the BEARINGS are, and how impossible it is for anything to 

| work loose, owing to the absence of screws and bolts 1) 
| Note the FRICTION DEVICE which prevents back-lashing \ 


ANOTHER THING —the head and end plates can be adjusted so that the i 
HANDLE and CLICK can be placed in FOUR different positions. In this way the 
crank hi andle can be so arranged that it cannot hit the fingers or foul the line | 


The “Takapart’’ Reel can be taken apart instantly without tools, simply by un \ 
screwing the ring at either end 1 
° ° ° P ° Hi) 

No increase in price could possibly improve | 

the “Takapart” Reel in these respects hi 


Guarantee: We positively guarantee every reel to be perfect/y satistactor) 
in every respect to work every time 
Our “TRIPART” Reel, capacity 80 yds., carries the same guarantee 
as the ““Takapart”™ Reel. Costs $3.00 


| SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
h Made by A. F. MEISSELBACH & BRO., 59 Prospect St., Newark, N. J. 
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May we send you (free) a series 





i of the best short fishing-stories ever A. F. MEISSELBACH & BRO., Newark, N. J \y 
1 written? They are just off the coat An eaves 3 0h Note » 
" presses. “Leaves from an Angler's 
Note Book’’—“‘A day with the Brook N J 
Trout,” and others. Write for them 





today and you will receive them at 
once. Use coupon herewith. 
\, = iS i i. 
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Hammock 2 
on Ne Mle 


Do not buy a hammock until you see the“ Alamo.” Hil} 

Nothing like it—nothing so good. A luxurious couch and bammeck 
combined—does not sag—light in weight, yet strong enough to hold a 
dozen. For healthful outdoor life or restful indoor use. ii 

The “Alamo, Jr.”’—a baby hammock-crib—light in weight— v4 
easily moved. f 
Write for free booklet and name of dealer. 


ATLAS BELTING COMPANY 
132 Lake Street, Chicago. 

















CONSERVATIVE INVESTORS 


will find “The Weekly Financial Review” of J.S. 
Bache & Co. of value in keeping informed as to 
the Securities they have bought or intend to buy. 


The Weekly Financial Review 


is a small four-page Editorial Sheet, which treats 
broadly and without prejudice current events in 
the Financial, Commercial and Political World as 
they bear upon Securities and other Investments 
and is of interest and value to Investors and Busi- 
ness Men. The Review will on application be 
mailed regularly without charge to those interested. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 
(Members New York Stock Exchange) 
BANKERS 
42 Broadway New York 


Advice to individual investors given on requea. 


IT SPARKS IN WATER 


It means perfect ignition, and proof 
against soot or carbon in any form. 
Water is the worst of short-circuiting 
matter but it has no effect upon 
Reliance Spark Plugs. 

This is only one of the many unique 
features of this plug send for booklet 
giving valuable information. Write today. 

Reliance Plugs are furnished with 
all porcelain or mica back insulation. 
Sold everywhere. 


. JEFFERY-DEWITT COMPANY 
204 High Street Newark, N. J. 
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MARK 





Price 


$5.00 
Here’s a Good 
Revolver for Target Use 

Note the perfect full grip—how it fits the hand 


naturally, affording greater accuracy in shooting. 
Six inch barrel, 22 calibre, rim fire. Graceful in 
design —perfectly balanced—solid frame, yet light, compact, durable. 
The result of over 36 years’ manufacturing experience 
little details you cannot see. Particularly desirable 


For Both Men and Women 


In fact a revolver that will fulfill every purpose 
the rim fire means economy in ammunition. 

Price, as illustrated, 6 inch barrel, Target Grip Stocks, nickel finish, $5. 00. 
With 2: inch barrel, regular stocks, nickel finish, $3.00. Especially desirable as a noise maker with blank cartridges. 

Sold by all first-class dealers. Rather than accept a substitute, order from us direct. Look for our name 
on barrel and little target trademark on the handle. Write today for our new illustrated catalogue. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO., 547 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 


your guarantee of the 


from pleasure to protection, and 


Blued, 50 cents additional. 



































What is your favorite 
sport? 

Fishing, hunting, boating, swim- 

ming, baseball, camping, collecting 

birds or butterflies —whatever you 

like most, you can read all about 

the greatest magazine you 


lehnafink’s 


Riveris 
Ta/cum 






ever saw, 




















The American Boy = 














Well illustrated and writt yex 
perts, expressly for boys Prac- 
tical departments on electricity, 






LLEHN & FING 


carpentry, stamps and coins, pho- 


tography, how to do things and | P 

how to make things Boys, you ‘ IVER 
can’t affordto miss this great mag- ee 

azine Subscribe now. Send only 

$1.00 for a full year—l0c at news 


stands 


SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
96 Majestic Building 
Detroit, Mich. 














reeset Sample Sent Free 





re at 
n of t enough to thoroughly demonstrate to you the 
THE HUBLER.DAYTON STORAGE BATTERY superior quality of this powder—that it can be 
The ur al favorite a e aut te a applied with a puff and is invisible after applica- 
anks anainathan Gey saad oF cea tion—that it is softer and smoother than any other 
est adapted ¢ t work Vill stand endless talcun Cut out this advertisement, write your 
. I aor Ghesaien : name and address on the margin and mail! to us 
, r batter ar for free sample Large glass jars as shown above 
Write . ata t . | are sold by all druggists at 2 
The Dayton Electrical Nie. ( 121 St. Clair St Dayton, Ohio | 


Lehn & Fink,119 William St.,New York 
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the outriggers together. Not until 
blades have reached a perpendicular with 
the main axis of the shell do they obtain 


their highest efficiency. 
As a light single shell easily loses its 


momentum, the power must be applied as 
evenly as possible, and a good sculler, even 


| when going at a racing clip, gives the im- 


boat 
contrary, is so 
much more 


pression that he is 
along. An eight, on 
much heavier and 
momentum that unless the oarsmen get a 
hard beginning she will run away from 
them, and, furthermore, the oar-blades in 
an eight never reach so far forward that 
any of the energy of a hard catch is lost 
in merely cramping the boat. 


“greasing” his 
the 


carries so 


The English and American Strokes 


¢ iyo English oarsmen swing far for 
ward and begin the stroke with a 
hard, vicious eatch, in which their backs, 
driven by their legs and acting as 
from their hips, heave over till they al 
most reach a perpendicular with the boat, 


when their legs commence to drive the 
stroke home. The American oarsman, on 
| the contrary, more like the sculler, does 


not swing far forward with his body, but 
commences the stroke with what, in com- 
parison to the English method, amounts 
to simply a shove of the legs. 

Of necessity the American beginning can 
not be as hard as the English, and the 
English beginning is one of the essential 
reasons for their great command of pace; 
for, like the rattle of the oars in their 
thole-pins at the finish, it serves as a 
rallying-point for the entire crew, which, 
no matter how high the stroke is run up, 


never loses its distinctness. 
The long slide common to American 
crews, sometimes well over twenty inches | 


in length, is another stumbling-block, for 
the longer a slide the harder it is to con- 


trol and the greater are the chances of 
rushing it. A mere mathematical com- 
putation will demonstrate this. If two 
crews, one sliding twenty inches and the 
other sixteen, row stroke for stroke, the 
former will each time slide eight inches 
more than the latter. In a mile, rowed 


| at the rate of forty strokes to the minute, 





fan actual 


the former will slide, 
cover the distance 


assuming that they 
in five minutes flat, over 
133 feet more than the latter. This is 
pointed out, not to prove that it is im- 
possible for the crew with the long slide 
to obtain great pace and yet have perfect 
slide control, but to show that it is more 
difficult for them to do so than for the 
crew with the shorter slide and greater 
body swing. 
To many the 


mere fact that it is more 


difficult to get pace under the American 
method is no valid reason for believing 
that the English method is superior. There 
would be no reason for believing this did 
the American method carry with it any 
advantages which would offset the unques- 
tionable disadvantage, but the only possi 
ble advantages that the American stroke 


could have over the English would be the 
advantages of greater efficiency. That is 
whether more actual power is de 
veloped in any given American 
pulled through from beginning to end than 
in any given English stroke. 


to say, 


stroke 


Actual Contest the Proof 


Gey is a question, however, which must 
of needs be purely a matter of con 
and one which, 
contest, we 
theorists to thrash out. 

For some time past the American stroke 
undergoing slight modifications 
have brought it in character nearer 
English. Cornell, Yale, and 
cially Harvard, have all learned much from 
racing on the other side, but still the in 
fluences of the professional sculler are evi 


jecture, until proved by 


must leave to the 


has been 
which 
to the 


espe 


dent hough Cornell has a longer body 
swing now than they had before they 
raced in England, and though their catch 
is somewhat harder and their beat more 


from an 
black is 
last to 
learn great 


as different 
eight as 
Harvard, the 
to really 


regular, still they are 
Oxford or Cambridge 
from white Even 
vo over and the first 


pace, has grafted on but little of the En 

| glish method Last vear’s Harvard crew 
had a firme quicker catch than any for 
some years past and was seated higher in 
the boat: in those two particulars alone 
thev resembled an English eight, other 
Wie their rowing was but little different 
from what it has been since Wray took 
charge three years ago. 

Last vear’s Harvard crew was one of 
the exceptional An ican crews that could 
commal great pace lespite the difficul 
ties that ve already been pointed out, 
and it is a vast pity that it could not 
have had an opportunity to race against 
a good English un ersity eight Whether 
or not it could have won would. in the 
writer’s mind, have depended upon one 
condition: its ability to maintain its pace 
until it wore the English crew out 

Apparently Harvard had as great 


pace 


levers | 








the | 
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e 
“Frat?” 


Tan, Black or Patent, 
as you like it 


Chafed Heels-— 


unknown in FLOR- 
SHEIM Low Shoes. 
The special “ Natural 
Shape’’ lasts over which 
our oxfords are made 
obviate such discomfort 
Most Styles $5.00 
Write for Style Book 
¢ The FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY, Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Wood HOrns (wor veneereD) 


Improve Your Phonograph 
or talking machine. The Music- 
Master is an actual sounding board 
for any make or style of machine, 
enhancing the power and qual- 
ity of the record reproduc- 
' tion with perfect fidel- 
ity totheoriginal. 
Oak, mahogany 
Sent on one week's trial ~ OF Spruce. 
Money refunded if you are not satisfied. 


Ask your dealer for the MUSIC-M +i = 

supply you, write u Full descriptic 

Sheip & Vendooritt, Te. ” 825 N. Sth St., 
Berliner G 

Cc Baise Pho mogr nia 4 Co. 

Master Wood Horns to 







if he can’t 
ent ou request. 


Philadelphia 
radian Di stributors. 

dist ributors for Music- 

Columbia Graphophones. 


*X¢ ee ive 
fit the 











$3 for a Genuine Panama Hat 


Finely Woven Hats which have 
the Smart Metropolitan Snap 
and Dash; designed to meet the 
demancs of the best trade only 
Marvels ior Lightness and Cool 
Comfort, they mark the well 





™ dressed Style No. 101) 
man; sult- Crown 3 to 31g in 
able for Brim 214 to $ in 


any occasion. Here are pictured 

two of many :(Style No, 100) a Hat 

for the Up-to-Date Young Man; 

Cu (Style No. 101) a Hat for the more 
‘ : Sedate Business Man; all sizes, fine 

silk band and leather sweat band 
ass Buying from us you deal first 
hand, as we gather our Hats direct from South American 


Natives. Double our price would not duplicate these Hats 
elsewhere. Any hat sent prepaid on receipt of price. State 
Style No. and Head Size. Satisfaction guaranteed or 


money refunded. Catalogue of other styles on request. 


CULEBRA HAT CO., Panama Hat Gatherers and Distributors 
Dept. D, 80 Leonard Street, New York City 


PICNIC TIME IS NEAR 


No other basket like this Hawkeye 
HAWKEYE 8x2¢%°5 
keep clean. Asbestos and felt 
Strc ng, hygienic, ideal for 
ite us for our free descrip- 


erator Basket for outings 
pac «Se prevents heat penetrat 
ht housekeeping. Ask 
»klet Gives dainty 


















Refrig 
Keeps contents 
of ice in the 


cool on hottest days. A piece 
are built of rattan with Hning 
ing. Piping around lid makes 
uur dealer for a Hawk- 


ice compartment lasts 24 hours. 
oll rust-proof metal, easy to 
basket air-tight. All sizes 
Refrigerator Basket 


BURLINGTON BASKET CO 
201 Main Street, Burlington, la 
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me Sent by expr 


ADDRESS 
COLLIER’S., 416 West 13th Street, New York Ln 
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Who Taught You How 
to Strop a Razor? 


Or who led you to believe that you could shave 
in comfort wthout stropping ! ? 
If you have been untaught or if you have been mis- 
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led by non-stropping fallacies, let this fact sink it. 
You have got to strop a razor to get a perfect shave 
Each shave, each stroke, takes something front 
the blade’s keen edge. 

Stropping ov/y will keep it at its best, and since 
stropping is an art that the average man has 
neither time nor patience to master, th 
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Tents and 
Everything for Campers 


There is wise economy in buying full weight, high quality 
Tents, made in honest, ship-shape fashion of reliable, 
: standard brands of Duck—Tents that will give you not only the 
first year’s wear, but many seasons of satisfactory service. These 


2277 


#. 








qualities are guaranteed in every product made or sold by 


SAFI PIT 


The Carpenter brands of Duck, 
» “Oregon,” “Kenwood,” “Lake- 

wood,” etc., have been on the market 

for years, and are known and used by 
. discriminating manufacturers every- 
where. Our sixty-nine years of experi- 
ence have taught us not only how to 
make Tents, but have enabled us to de- 
termine the necessary attributes of high- 
grade Tent Canvas. 

The United States Government is the 
most exacting buyer of tents and canvas 
goods anywhere, and we have supplied 
Uncle Sam with tents and paulins as far 
back as 1848. In the late war with Spain 
we made thousands of tents without a 
single rejection. Other Carpenter products 
are—Wagon Covers, Paulins, Binder Cov- 
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Geo: B-CARPENTER & Co. 


Established 1840. 


ers, Horse Covers, Bags, Hammocks, Camp- 
ing Outfits, Porch and Lawn Furniture, 
Racing Sails and Motor Boat Equipment. 

For sixty years we have been building 
prize winning sails for some of the best 
known Yachts in this country. We are 
also making a specialty of Auto Boat Tops, 
Life Preserver Cushions, Flags, Signals, 
etc., and—more important still—we have 
a strong personal interest, aside from 
business, in the Out-of-Door Game and its 
allied industries, and we feel, therefore, 
that we are in the best possible position 
to fill your requirements. 

We will give you the name of the nearest 
stcre where you can secure Carpenter 
goods. We will ship anything desired 
direct to you, if no local dealer is available. 
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— 


61 New Oxford Street, London 


J 1 S} DER 


(Automatic Stropper and Razor in One—Strops Itself) 
is the average man’s shaving salvation. It is the only razor which 
anyone can strop automatically, correctly and quickly without «<knack’’ 
or inconvenience. 
No taking apart to strop or clean, and a new, sharp edge for every 
shave. As simple as the ‘‘old style,’’ as safe as the safest of ‘‘safetys’’ 
and as comfortably effective as the best of barbers. 


Ask your dealer or write for our free booklet ‘‘Shaving Sense’’ 
AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO., Dept. K., 345 Fifth Ave., New York 


14 St. Helen Street, Montreal 


Blade always sharp- lasts for months 











Our 1909 Camping Catalogue is now ready. 
Send for Catalogue No. 20 describing our full line of Tents, Covers, Flags Awnings, 
Yacht Sails, Camp Equipment. Our No. 99 Catalogue illustrates and lists a full line of 
Marine Hardware and Motor Boat Supplies. Please indicate the catalogue you desire. 


Gro-B-CARPENTER & Co, 


200-202-204-206-208 South Water Street 
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CHICAGO. 
Standard Outft--Self-stropping Silver-plated Razor. 12 Blades and fine Horsehide Strop in Leather Case, $5 
Money back if not satisfied after 30 days trial. 
oe esha at shail Biggest 
ie) 
ee ¥ Outdoors 

Get our ‘‘ Big Outdoor’’ McIntyre 
Car Book. Ittellsabout guaran- 
teed, sure service, al 
Pa motor 
} baggies and wagons 
| that have proved 
| \ heir positive worth 
pS x / as pleasure vehicles 
P Mpc and money-sav- 
ing work ve- 
( FRONT ) aii 2b f hicles for thousands of owners in every part of America, 

| fs @) TA 20 Styles to 

. j You need them Pick 
H ° ° From 
f especially with 
~ 4 Knee-Drawers 





The only garters Motor Vehicles Model 
that fit so pei fectly never fail—never get tired —any kind of i nd te NN 


roads, inall weather. Run 3 
you wear them uncon miles on one gallon of gas- 
sciousl\ 






ie 
ibe rers a disc machanes of 
( olumbia ae chao PhS 








oline. Simple, dur- 
able, guaranteed 
mechanical con- / 
struction. Solid 

2 5 and 50c tires — no tire (| 


troubles or repair 
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If your dealer does not carry Co- at dealers, or direct if ge Waite Oe 

: Snead nen ee we you don’t find them. 50. Address nearest ofS 

; fend you a satiple, postage W. H. McINTYRE COMPANY, AUBURN, INDIANA 
od * ‘bata, ior tents, and a catalog A. STEIN & CO. 256-267 hecakewr, New York ; 1730 Grand Ave., Kansas City ; 418 Third 
at 160 Center Avenue, Chicago Ave. 80, Minneapolis ; Tudhope-Melntyre Co., Orillia, Can. 
ny 
r COLUMBIA | 
d 
‘i INDESTRUCTIBLE 
: | The N 
a Records, 35c | € New 
ite e 
or To owners of cylinde® machines of D Bl 
st. every make— Columbta and others: emi- 0c 
ors Columbia Indestructible Cylinder * 

Records won't bi .no matter how 

= roughly they ate used; they won't I 












wear out, no matter how long they are 
played. Moreover, their tone is far 
purer, clearer and more brilliant than 
that of any other cylinder record 
made. 

If your dealer dogs not carry Co- 
lumbia Indestractible Cylinder Ree- 
ords, send 4s 35 cents and we will 
send you a sample by retarn mail, 
postage paid—with a catalog, 


Columbia Phonograph Company, Gen’l, 
Dept B6 , Tribune Building, New York. 


BRANCHES: New York, Chicapeesan Fran 
isco, Boston, Philadelphia, New Orleans 
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By this new system ex- 





clusive with The Stevens, the 













barrels and lug are forged in one piece and we get 





the strongest breech mechanism ever devised. The 





barrels are absolutely straight and true, with a wall of 






metal of equal diameter Jeft around the chamber, which 








Washington, London will resist as heavy a load as you may choose to shoot 
HEADQUARTERS FOR CANADA; 40 Melinda 
aaa iat ea coli Our Demi-Bloc guns also have a Solid lop a a his 
Dealers in all principal citte & ; 
erating with our New Rotary Cross-Bolt makes he strong- 


Dealers Wanted— Exclusive selling rights 
Rive n wher we are not properly repre 
ented 


tening possible Stevens Guns never 




















} will tell you all 
The Stevens Catalog |). ccc ang . 
—_ salaate Meaieenie all Manele cadens allies and Guns and Gunning 
iid ‘ he : scat. seg egy ~erlacaaae By DAN BEARD 
a Pistols If your dealer doesn’t sell Stever | e- 
n receipt of catalog pric | 
J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO., 820 Grove St.. Chicopee Falls, Mass —— 4 
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IVER JOHNSON 


Beawoe: eRIoGE BICYCLE 


Longer-lasting, stronger, easier-running, easier-riding 
than any other bicycle, because of the Iver Johnson Truss 
Bridge feature. 
all parts in perfect alignment. 






















This holds the frame absolutely rigid— 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


giving full description of all models, with prices and options. Sent 
free with name of our local dealer upon request. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS, 146 RIVER STREET, FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Manufacturers of lver Johnson Revolvers (‘‘Hammer the Hammer’’) and 


Single Barrel Shotguns. 














The factthat Reach Base Balls and Reach Base Ball Goods are vastly, 
i i uality to those of any other make is demonstrated for- 
ct that the Reach Base Ball is the Oficial Ball of the 
eat American League and is s‘andard with all Leagues;alsobythe ¢ 
‘act that Reach Mittsand Gloves are used by the World's Cham- 4 
pions and American League Champions exclusively. 
quality of Reach Base Ball Goods is insured by 


Guarantee 


The Reach Trade Mark guarantees perfect i; 
defects appear, we will replace any article a 
out cost (except Base Balls and Bats retailing under $1.00) 

The Reach Official Base Ball Guide for 1909—now ready—10c at dealers’ or by mail. 

Get the Reach Base Ball Catalogue for 1999—F REE—200 colored illustrations. 


A. J. REACH CO., 1713 Tulip St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Start the Day Right 


SHAVING ¥STICK 
Makes Shaving a Pleasure 


JUST THREE MOVES 
Moisten your beard with the wet brush. 
2. Rub the stick over your wet face. 






3. Work up the lather on your face with 


COLGATE'S 


TALC POWDER 








The Six-hole Sifter 













COLGATE'S 


RIBBON DENTAL eee 































Outdoor 
Sleep 
Means 


Health 


Fresh air is 

what you need 
night and day. 
Write us a postal now for our 
free book on outdoor sleeping. It 
tells you why and how you should 


Sleep Outdoors 


Greatest doctors and physicians en- 
dorse the fresh air cure. The best way 
to sleep outdoors is under the 


RedCross Lawn Couch 


—the finest folding combination ; tent—playhouse— 
sleeping room—lawn couch—lawn table, etc. Cot is 
18 inches above ground and large enough for two. Folds 
up small. Portable—weighs 30 lbs. Heavy duck cover 
ing. May be set up 
m roof—lawn or 
porch, Get our free 
book now by writing 
us a postal. Ask your 
dealer about thein. 


Folded— Weighs 30 Pounds 


ELLIS & PERKINS 


9 Western Avenue Minneapolis, Minn. 












N° need to pay the high price of couch 
or bed hammocks. Here’s an improvement 
better in every way; lessexpensive. Made of tan 
striped duck—guaranteed Color-fast. Frame cover- 
ed by durable woven wire spring. Hand made, 
comfortable tufted mattress, two pillow covers and 
wind shield are part of every ““Hammo-port."’ No 
extras—one price pays for all. Ask your dealer for 
the ““Hammo- -port.” Don’t accept a substitute. 
We'll send a “Hammo-port,"’ charges prepaid east 
. of the Rockies, on receipt of draft or money order for 
Guarantee: Satisfaction or purchase 

price refunded. Send for Booklet E. 


Carnie-Goudie Mfg. Co. / | 


Kansas City, Mo. 








Cards, circulars, book, newspaper 

Larger $18, Save money Prieta othe a, 
profit All eas y, Hulda cont Write saahor? ¥e 
press catalog, type, paper, et 


‘Exceson THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Connecticut 





= Print Your Own 








FOOT STEEL LAUNCH $ 
With 2H.P Engine Complete 


ie —e ~ foot launches at Relay coal aa yee All launches fi 






Michigan Steel Boat Co., 1298 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Free Catalogue 
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as the average Oxford or Cambridge eight, 
though this is purely a matter of opinion, 
but she did not have as regular a_ beat. 
In the stress and strain of a hard race 
this comparative lack of beat might be the 
one thing that would defeat her. 

This very point embodies the only con- 


clusion that can be arrived at in such a | 


comparison as has just been made between 
the English and American methods of row- 
ing. It is easier for a crew rowing the 
English stroke to get pace than for one 
rowing the so-called American stroke, and, 
to carry it a step farther, easier for the 
former to maintain it under the stress and 
strain of a hard race. 

Acknowledging the value, if not the 
actual necessity, of pace for a racing crew 
that is to row any distance at all, it would 
seem that the stroke whose fundamental 
principle was pace held out greater prom- 
ises of victory than the stroke which 
largely disregarded the utility of pace and 
aimed at achieving the theoretically fast- 
est time. 


+ + + 


Abandoning the 
Old Farm 


(Concluded from page 15) 


terwoven with the memories of his long 
life that it means as much to him as the 
house itself. He is aroused by the boom- 
ing voice of the auctioneer. 

“Lead out the hosses and let’s have a 
look at ’em. A sound, kind, and willing 
team—weigh twelve hundred apiece—up 
to any kind of farmwork. A leetle thin, 
but graining will bring ’em up all right. 
Who’ll start ’em off at two hundred for 
the pair? They’re worth three hundred 
easy. What’s that? A hundred for the 
two of ’em? You are the village joker all 
right, Frank Parlin.” 

Jonathan moves away, then halts to look 
at the high-backed sleigh, and mutters in 
his white beard, “I used to go a-courtin’ in 
it,” and returns to his seat under the apple 
tree. The purchasers are packing their 
plunder and stowing it in their vehicles 
for the homeward journey. The hall clock 
stands on the stone doorstep. Some one 
had wound up the weights and set it going. 
Tick tock, tick toeck—its solemn, measured 
message has a new meaning to-day. Time 
passes and finishes the story of an ancient 
family and its fortunes as linked with this 
melancholy, deserted house and farm. 

The granddaughter from Newmarket 
bustles up to exclaim with pleased ani 
mation: 

‘There, I’m glad we’ve got rid of all 
those useless old things. We did better 
than I expected. Most eight hundred dol 
lars in eash. That ought to make you 
chirk right up, grandpa. You look dread- 


| ful tired. Don’t you think we’d better be 
| starting for home? It’s a long drive to the 


railroad station. We can come over here 
some Sunday, and you can poke around the 
old place to your heart’s content.” 
“Starting for home!” echoed Jonathan. 
“Sounds kind o’ queer, don’t it? Starting 
for home! Well, Mary, if you don’t mind, 
[ll just take one more look around the 
house. Then I’ll be ready to go with you. 
Did you'do up the few little things I asked 


you to save out for keepsakes?” 
“Yes, they are in the wagon. Your 
clothes and the heavy things went yester 


day; don’t you remember?” 
The Old Farm Redeemed 


i yx house is empty, silent, stripped, and 
bare. As Jonathan Woodman passes 
slowly from one room to another, the ghosts 
of other days bear him company. He lingers 
in the front chamber that faces the south. 
It used to be his wife’s. She died in there. 
With gentlest tread he advances to a small 
paned window and stares out at the family 
“burying lot” and one white stone a little 
apart from the others. 
stairs, out of the front door, past the 
guardian lilac bushes, and so to the wagon 
and the long road to the railroad station. 

Shaded by noble elms, girt about by 
vreen hills, the old house waits another 
tenant who will pass some day and pause 
to admire its air of homely comfort and 
its picturesque environment. And_ this 
seeker, caring not a whit whether the farm 
cuts one ton of hay or a hundred, will have 
come to the end of his journey in quest of 
an abandoned farm. Gladly will he pay 


Then he goes down 


old Jonathan Woodman the few hundred | ° 


dollars for “the buildings and 120 acres of 
fields, wood-lot, and pasture,” and as soon 
is ever the springtime comes he will trans 
plant his wife and babies from the crowded 
city to reap so rich a harvest of health and 
contentment that all the crops that once 


grew on thi vorn-out” farm seem hardly 
worth mentioning And thus a story 
which seemed doomed to end so dismatliy 
| will have a bright sequel, the title of which 
might be The Farm that was Redeemed.” 














Summer School 

Are you unemployed ? or dissatis- 
fied with your present position ? or 
get very low wages and see no 
prospect of advancement? If so 


_ Can Help You— 


A course in this most widely known busi- 
ness school will give you a thoroug 
business training and qualify you to 


Increase Your Salary 


Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Penmanship, Civil Service and Academic 
Departments. Telegraph and _ Railroad 
Work also successfully taught. More than 
1,000 young men and women trained and 
placed in paying positions each year. Write 
for FREE prospectus to 


CLEMENT C. GAINES, M.A., B.L., President 
Box 705, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 














Blair Academy 


Blairstown, New Jersey 


62nd year, Prepares for any American College. 

New buildings; gymnasium; thorough equipment. 

Healthful location. Campus 80 acres. Liberal 

endowment justifies the unusually low rate of $350. 
Fall term opens Sept. 15th. 


JOHN C. SHARPE, A.M., D.D., Principal, P. 0. Box J 





KEYSTONE ACADEMY 
Factoryville, Pennsylvania. Co-educational. Endowed 
school. $240 per year. Prepares for all colleges. Commer- 
cial course. Strong Departments in Piano and Vocal music. 
Large campus, lake front, athletic field. Location in a vil- 
lage of refined homes. No factories, Catalogue. 


H. LOREN FASSETT, A.B., Principal, Box A. 





ITHACA HIGH SCHOOL 


Prepares for any College and for Business. Has prepared 
over 1000 students for 47 different colleges. 7 acre ath- 
letic field. Secures all regents credentials. Students can 
enter any time. Tuition $100. For catalogue, address 

F.D. BOYNTON, D.Pd., Supt., 200 N. Cayuga St., Ithaca, N. Y. 








Onto, Oberlin, Box S 


OBERLIN ACADEMY 


Eighteen instructors. Thoroughly equipped to prepare for any 
college or scientific school. New courses in History and Science. 
New gymnasium. Exrenses reasonable. Seventy-seventh year begins 
Sept. 22, 1909. For catalogue apply to Joun Fisher Peck, Principal. 











C A M P 


Lake Leelanau, Michigan, July 6 
Location. Ideal spot in beautiful Michigan. 
Advantages. Healthful camp life, tutoring, boating, 
swimming, fishing, hunting, trip on Great Lakes, address, 

A. M. HENSHAW, Commandant 
Box 18, College Hill, Ohio. 
Fall Term of the School begins September 28. 








BOYS’ SUMMER CAMP 


“‘Wildmere,”’ in the Maine Woods 


Tenth season. The kind of vacation that does 
good. Mountain climbing, canoeing, fishing—the 
life a boy loves. Coaching trip to Mt. Washing 
ton. Manual training: Motor boats. Bungalow, 
Dining Hall, Boat House, all new. Companion 
ship of college-bred leaders. Tutoring. Resident 
physician. Experienced physical director. 

Branch Camp in Rocky Mts. Booklet. 


IRVING F. WOODMAN, Ph.B. 
215 West 23d 8t., New York 








CAMP ST. JOHN’S 
. 
In Northwestern Wisconsin. For Boys and Young Men. 
Provides a summer of enchantment. Many features not 
found elsewhere. Permanent address, 
CAMP ST, JOHN'S, File (X), Care St. John’s Military Academy 
Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 


CAMP WINNISQUAM 


Lakeport, N. H. The best place for your boy. Fishing, 
canoeing, swimming, tennis. baseball, golf, horseback 
riding, etc. Where boys are happy and healthy, free and 
fearless, safe and shielded. Iilustrated booklet 

M. H. MOODY, Box 15, Waterbury, Vt. 








Camp Wachusett ni. wn: 


Seventh season. Boating, canoeing, fishing, swimming, water and 
land sports. Instruction by a specialist in Natural History. Tutor- 
ing if desired. Highest references. Send for circular to the 
Rey. LORIN WEBSTER, L. H. D., Holderness School, Plymouth, N. I. 





OXFORD, 


‘CAMP OXFOR » MAINE. 


\ pioneer boys’ camp. Everything rar the boy a profit 
able ar id happy summer. Booklet F.C ALDWELL, A M. 


Beautiful Lake 
Camp mmne Maine Woods. 
For boys under seventeen. 7th season. Camping trips. 
Athletics. Illustrated booklet. H.L. Ranp, Malden, Mass. 





Camp Algonquin ASQUAM LAKE,N. H. 


A Select Camp for manly 
boys—24th Season opens June 26. Tutoring, Circulars 


EDWIN DE MERITTE,815 Boylston 8t., Boston, Mass. 














W ASHINGTON, D. ¢ Lafayette Squa 


HAMILTON SCHOOL 


For Girls and Young Ladies f White 
| 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
MRS. PHOEBE HAMILTON SEABROOK Principal } House 


LIBERTY LADIES’ COLLEGE, MISSOURI 


Offers a th 
higher educ ation of Le on 14 miles from 
Kansas City American Mozart Conservatory. Assur 
1 musical education o r. For catalog 
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ind comr — sive course for the 


‘ s President C M “WILLIAMS 
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HOLLINS 


INSTITUTE 


Founded 1842 





Elective snd = Preparat 
Course » Art et 
Beautifully located i the 
Valley of a, Be n 
miles from R arioke Vhe 
invigorating mountain 
climate and picturesque 
scenery combine to render 

this location one of the most desirable in the 

for a girls’ school, The seven main buildin 





On the extensive grounds 
medicinal qualities. 


brick and are well equipped. 
are mineral springs of valuable 
For catalogue, address 


Miss MATTY L. COCKE, President, Box 304, Hollins, Va. 


LS 


Lasell Seminary 


wenntiateenesd Mans. Ten Miles from Boston 

















This School 


combines courses in Language, 
Literature, Science, Musie and Art with thorough 
instruction in the theory and practice of Household 
Economics. Training is given in the Art of Enter- 
taining, House Furnishing and Management, Market- 
ing, Cooking, Dress Making and Millinery. ‘Tennis, 
Boating, Swimming, Riding and other sports are en- 
couraged. Resident nurse. For illustrated cata- 
logue, address 


LASELL SEMINARY, Auburndale, Mass. 




















FOR GIRLS 


On the Summit of Mt. Ida, 

Located only 6 miles from Bos- 
ton, our students can enjoy 
the privileges of the city in 

usic, Art, Culture, and yet 
have outdoor life in the most 
charming residential suburb 
of New England. 

Adv vanced, elective, and gen- 
eral courses. College Cer- 
tificate. 

Domestic Science. Gymna- 
sium. Resident Nurse. 


Illustrated Year Book 
99 Summit Street 


NEWTON, 


MASS. 
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Nes 
Fort Lee, New Jersey 


H Oo ] y A n g el ) Boarding and Day School 


Conducted by School Sisters of Notre Dame 














Situation delightful, on a high and healthy part of the Palisades 
of the Hudson Dap nents sdemic, Commerc 

tory Special facilit for Music, Art, Sewin 

Needlework. Gymnasium and Field Sports. 

nearing completion, attractive and well-equipped * Priv ate 
rooms for young ladies. For Year book, 


nddress 
MOTHER 


4 = The BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL, Ine. 


FOR GIRLS Birmingham, Pa 


g A excellent s« p01 for girls, 
college urate aan. Se 
XG: cle Pete te 


sA. ‘Te Gites, ‘Pres. ee D, Birming bam, Pa. 


SUPERIOR 











— Baldwin rogrtd 


FOR souné Lanta reonacncthge VIRGINIA 
t Vi 














Tern gins Sept. 9 009. In S nd y 
f Forme Mi ate. I 
E. C. WEIMAR, P 

COTTEY ‘COLLEG NEVADA, MO. 

‘Building mamohne: fais aay Eepvemes » 

‘ s ( r Exclusive patronage. Rea 

sonab A Mrs. V.A.C. Stockarn, I é esident 
WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 


Fairmont Seminary | 
Aschool for girls. Regular and I 
Art Schools } ille a hee fit of the cat 
of Washington. Beautifully located on C« 
in the city Pla adjo 


Harcourt Place School 
For Girls Gambier, Ohio 


ipal 
pe 





na é £ 
lumbia Heights 


ygrounds ining. Golf and tennis. 





Miss MERWIN, Princ 





Edgeworth Boarding ane Day School 
For Girls" Pi 


122 and 124 W. Franklit 


Powhatan College a 


P. LEFI I 
- I 
NTLEY 


1 Stree Baltimore, Md 











is bs] >. HATTON, A-M., LL. D LI D., Presiden esident 

THE MISSES SPAIDS SCHOOL . dints 
: 38 Mi i levard, C oe : 

M 

' th WISSES SPAIDS, Principals 

Hardin College and Conservatory ° QR YOUNG 
John W. Million, A.M., President 1214 Collen ri Mexic xieo, Mo. 


Chevy Chase , College and Soninery | 











The Ely ‘School for Girls 











Baseball 


(Continued fiom page 11) 


der Ahe, a saloon man whose sulphitism 
of character and Teutonicism of vocabu- 
lary became afterward the joy of baseball. 
Akron, Ohio, had the only strong inde- 
pendent club of any standing. A visit of 
that club to St. Louis, and the public 
complaints which its players made, called 
attention to this state of affairs. And it 
led directly to the American Association. 


The First Baseball War 


OW ensued the first baseball war; an 
era of wholesale contraet-jumping fol- 


N 


lowed. When the League came to a final 
and definite agreement with the Associa- 


and fast in its 
concerning 
longer his 


tion, it had fixed hard 
constitution the “reserve rule” 
contracts. A player was no 
own man at the end of the season. By 
his contract, the club had the right to 
reserve him for another year, or to sell 
that reserve. At first only four or five 
men were reserved; but the League teams, 
year by year, agreed to extend the num- 
ber until they held the right over every 
player on their rolls. When the first 
minor leagues, like the Eastern, arose, 
they hastened to crawl under the shadow 
of the giant organization; began the 
“drafting” system. 

No one doubts that this close organiza- 
tion worked to make baseball popular and 
profitable. It systematized things; and 
it imparted to the smaller leagues the ex- 
cellent professional ethies of the National. 
The game took a sudden boom. On the 
other hand, no one doubts that the play- 
ers, in that period, got far less than their 


S50 


share. Having a giant’s strength, man- 
agers used it like giants. Salaries were 
but little better than those which Harry 
Wright paid to his old original Red 
Stockings. Two thousand dollars a year 
Was rare; many players who are heroes 
yet received less than $1.500. 

“Whenever the game got good, some- 
thing always happened,” says Jim Hart. 
“Now our next trouble came because 
Johnnie Ward was studying law and 
wanted a little practise.” 

In 1887 the players, with John Mont- 
gomery Ward at their head, organized a 
union—the famous Brotherhood. It did 


nothing for two years, except to growl a 
little in 1888, when the League instituted 
a “classification system” which nailed the 


drafting custom hard and fast. But at 
the League meeting of 1889 the “‘mag- 


nates” passed a law establishing a salary 
limit of $2,000 a year. Ward was in New 
Orleans when he heard of this. He rushed 
to New York: with Dan Brouthers and 
Ed. Hanlon he appeared before the League 
meeting. 

“We'll treat with you as individuals and 
as a union,” said the directors, with a 
Trust expression. 


not 

Steel 
The Players’ League Starts 

that make? 

said the fair- 

stated his case. 


does 


| Wat difference 
Let’s hear them,” 
minded Spalding. Ward 
The directors listened—and retained the 
rule. ‘The Brotherhood formally struck. 
Players deserted their clubs wholesale— 
the managers suffered with the 
ungenerous. John B, Day of the New York 
lub, for example, was paying salaries 
which would be good to-day. He got around 
League rules by “buying jack-knives” from 
his employees, His pay-list was $65,000, 
and his maximum salary was $4,500. They 
left him only two first-class players, and 
they broke him. All that winter, Ward, 
Hanlon, Brouthers,and Arthur Irwin worked 
to persuade capitalists and to find grounds; 
and they opened the season of 1890 with 


generous 





the Players’ League, a semi-cooperative 
organization. It began well. They had 
the best players and, on the whole, the 
better games. The National went in to 
fight for its life. First it brought action 
iainst Ward, enjoining him for breach 
of contract He won. Then the National 
changed tactics It brought over some 
players by increased salaries; it worked 
to kill the game, temporarily, in cities 
where the Players’ League had things its 
own way. Up to the 4th of July the 
Players’ was winning; after that it lost 
steadily The final stroke came when the 
National took into partnership the own 
ers of the Brooklyn and New York Clubs. 
The other owners of Players’ League clubs, 
save only Johnson of .Cleveland, who went 
wn with his ship, hastened to amalga 
mate or to sell out. By 1891 the National 
League had regained its hold on baseball. 

his strike, failure though it was. light 
ned the lot of the player. Salaries went 
igher and remained there: and _ nevel 
vain did the League dare whisper of a 
lary limit The next war came from the 
outside The American League, founded 
in 1900 by Charlie Comiskey and Ban 
Johnson, started to divide territory and 























National Park Seminary 


For Young Women 


WASHINGTON, D. C. (Suburbs) 
The story of the school; of its phenomenal growth; its 
remarkable equipment of 18 buildings, grouped in college 
fashion, forming a miniature village; its training in homemaking; its development of 
special talents; its pleasures, sight-seeing, and study of the capital—can be told fully only 
in our catalogue. Address Box 139, FOREST GLEN, MD. 























Suburban 
School 


Institute 


Virginia Miss C. E. Mason’s 
























Select School Patronage From For GIRLS 
For Girls Many States and 
YOUNG 
WOMEN 
The Castle, 
Tarrytown- 
on-Hudson, 
Crowns one 
a of the most 
This school has an ideal location—altitude of 1900 feet ingot : beautiful 
with a climate similar to that of Asheville, N.C. The heights of the Hudson. 30 mile view of the river. An ideal unior 
grounds are beautiful, and the four-story brick and stone dow naged ge ee depres methods. Adcctegn of close 
building contains 165 rooms, with all modern equipments. | | P7sny. Ne gina ence Geedand linia sieht Mevanel ae Aion 
University and Conservatory trained teachers. Music school College preparatory graduating, and spec ial amas al piecioy 
of 200 pupils, with 28 new pianos. Fine Art Department. ments, For illustrated circular, address on) ae 
Board and reguiar course $200 to $300. For Catalog address 
Pres. J. T. HENDERSON, M. A., Box 118, Bristol, Virginia | MISS C. E. MASON, LL. M., Lock Box 710 
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FOR YOUNG WOMEN. Bradford, Mass. 
One hundred and sixth year 
Thirty miles from Boston, in the Beautiful Mer- 
rimac Valley. Extensive grounds and modern 
equipment. Certificate admits to leading colleges 
General course of five years and two years’ course 
for High School graduates, For Catalogue, address ¢ 
the Principal 


MISS LAURA A. KNOTT, A. M. 


LLINOIS TRAINING 


SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Ofters to young women a three years’ course of unexcelled, 
practical and theoretical training in Coo! »k County Hospital, of 
1,300 beds, including large children’s and contagious depart- 
ments. Special obstetrics in Lying-in Hospital. Private duty 











Lewisburg Seminary 
and 


Conservatory of Music 


An ideal school for girls in the beautiful Greenbrier 


in private institutions. Practical course in Dietetics. Physic al Valley. Delightful climate. Magnificent mountain 
Culture and Massage. Six Scholarships. Monthly payments scenery. College, Intermediate and Preparatory courses 
during entire training. Salaries paid to graduate nurses desiring Gymnasium. Special advantagés in Music ” Art and 
further opportunities. Commodious Home. Address Supt. Elocution. For illustrated catalogue, address : 


304 HONORE STREET, 


WARD SEMINARY 28 itis AND YOUNG WOMEN 


Nashville, Tennessee 


CHICAGO 


R. L, TELFORD, President, Lewisburg, W. Va. 


NS” CECELIA ACADEMY 



























45th year. Seminary and Special Courses. | 
College Preparation. Conservatory of Music. ‘Where Culture Reigns" 
~~ Roardi > “ Golden Jubilee Weer... Caddasted ty Dewiaieen Sniie 
175 Boarding Pupils. Complete appoint Sadi, Academie, Peek Oeadanin, Dalian tehamamhens an tite 
ments. City advantages. Outdoor sports. | “ness Courses. Sp Shs Maske an han” manana 
Delightful climate. For catalog, address, Pes on. healthful. Pmapeie ate. Pupils of all denomina 
| 


Mother Superior, St. Ceeelia Academy, Nashville, Teun, 


J. D. BLANTON, LL.D., President 











An ideal school for girls and young women, located 
on a beautiful estate of 10 acres, within the National 
Capital. Surrounded and within easy reach of the 
many and varied educational institutions for which 
Washington is famed 

Cultured instructors: delightful home life; refined 
associations: sight seeing systematized; social advar 
tages wholesome. Preparatory, Certificate and College 
Courses. Music, Art, Elocution. Catalogue on request. 


F. MENEFEE, President, 3rd and T Sts., N. E. Washington, D. C 























VikGiINniA, Petersburg 


Tennessee woneee WOMEN) | Southern Female College fal College Home for 100 uitle, 

















e oo lé c n able. fealthful | . 
Handsome new $75,000.00 building, 16-acre campus. Fine tale. Healthful | a tror highest Virginia standards. Students from 20 States, 
Trained nurse, phys culture, faculty of 28, individual al attention. 251 en Canada and Punaidas Samseas ry, Advanced and Finish- 
rolled 2nd year. For catalog, address GEO. J. BL RNETT, Pres., or J. HENRY ing Courses; Music, Art, Elocution. Five «me ngs. Gym- 
BURNETT, Gen. Mgr., 615 E. Main, Murfreesboro, Tennessee nasium. 47th Year-Book. ARTHUR KYLE Davis, A.M., Pres., Box 209 
| 
KEE MAR COLLEGE ‘iittyisna” CORES TAN COLLEGE "Fences 
Maryland | Women 
For Women. Modern buildings, campus of ten acres, in | Columbia, Mo. 59th year ocated in “the Athens of the 
the beautiful Cumberland Valley. Preparatory, Collegiate | Southwest.’’ 26 colle trained, experienced i t 
and Special Courses, with unusual advantages in Art and | 4 large, modern buil dings 20 acre campus " r outd or 
Music. $300 a year. For illustrated catalogue, address | (ertificate admits to Eastern Colle, ook address 
us 2S. Mo NEWMAN, D. D. President MRS. LUELLA WILCOX ST. CLAIR, Pres 
° Q >» & De 
OHIO, Toledo, 2313 Ashland Avenue. School for Girls 


Hal 


FROEBEL KINDERGARTEN | _intlanegeta, ome 


TRAINING SCHOOL 


The Law 


Log 





ASSAT, ( i = i) 
and School of culture for young women. A broad edu- | aration for Bry 5 Dbon im. re Awe “ 4, 
cation, a livelihood and a preparation for life, all in one. hold Science. Native Frenc ) Germen tea Bible s 
MARY E. Law, M.D., Principal. | all departments, Miss Fredonia Allen, Ph.B. (Cornell) Principal, 
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[LEARN TO BE A WATCHMAKER 
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Bradley Polytec hnic Institute 
The Bliss Electrical School is the oldest and best school in ! os) eee ore 
the world teaching ELECTRICITY exclusively. Theoretical and rghit ered 
practical course complete : 
argest and Rest Wateh School 


IN ONE YEAR 
Students actually construct Dynamos, Motors, etc. Graduates hold 
good positions in electrical industries. Seventeenth year opens 
September 22. Apply for free Catalog to Bliss Electrical 
School, 70 Taone Avenue, Washington, D. € 


in America 
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DETROIT COLLEGE OF 


Founded 1891 











College of Music of Cincinnati | | 






The school with the highest artistic standards Situate 
Courses in all branches of musical and dramatic art under | } + Monn Bate = peat leadin 
eminent teachers. Unusual opportunities afforded by the Three years course lead 
( ge having its own Orchestra, Chorus, School of Opera " "itetonte § : . 5 
String Quartet, also its own Theater and Concert Hall. | ; dod. zperi Our practical, eff BUREAU 
Located next to great Music Hall. WRITE FOR FULI OF SEL PF EI Pp s of great wting students 
CATALOG AND BOOKLET OC, I, telling of splendid | classes } ‘ s. 1 | Write t 


rated Free 
Ohio MALCOLM McGREGOR, Sec’y. 


IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS 


positions now held by former pupils Catalog 
, 91 Home Bank Building 


College of Music of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Detroit, Mich, 
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THIRTY-THIRD SESSION 


Valparaiso, Valparaiso University, Indiana 
AameGied) 





st Sumr ed States. 

Sth and During 

lents will h t init selecting 

t any, or from many of the following 

DEPARTMENTS: Preparatory, Teachers’ Kinder- 

garten, Primary, Pedagogy, Manual Training, Scien- 

tific, Classical, Higher English, Civil Engineering, 

German, French, Spanish, Italian, Law, Pharmacy, 

Medical. Dental, Elocution and Oratory, Music, Fine 

Art, Commercial, Penmanship, Phonography and 
Typewriting, Review. 

All of the recular work in these various departments 


term of 


lasses 


will be in operation the sa s during any other 
the year, and in naditl a t e will be review 
Students may take regular work, or review, or part of 
each, as may be de sited, "Bnesiieath Equipments. Strong 
Faculty. 

The Expenses Are Made So Low 
that anyone can meet them. Tuition, $10 for the session. 
Board and furnished room, $1.75 to $2.25 per week. 
Catalog giving full particulars mailed free. Address, 
H. B. BROWN, President, or 0. P. KINSEY, Vice-Pres. 


~" ” ‘Thirty-Seventh Year will open September 21, 
ART ACADEMY 


OF CINCINNATI 
Endowed. Complete Train- 
ing in Art. Scholarships 
Drawing, Painting, Model!- 
ing, Composition, Anatomy, 
Wood Carving, 
Design applied to porcelain, 
enamels, metals and leather. 
FRANK DUVENECK Cc 

















J. ——— 


lL, H. MEAKIN Wo. H. FRY 
and others 
42 witty ar, ‘September 27, 1909, to 


May 27, 1910.- Year’ s tuition, $25 
J. H. GEST, Director Cincinnati, Ohio 






















EARN PHOTO- 
@207$50 WORK 


AWEEK 


S COLOR Wort RAVING 


Only Colleges in the rid successfally teaching these pa 4 
professions, Endors nal Association of Photo-En 
gravers, and Vt v fi ois. Terms easy 





li 2 dagger oer raduates, Wri 
catalog Effingham, 


Illinois Gallens of ctemanine. or f L. H. BISSELL, 
Bissell College of Photo-Engraving | President 
949 Wabash Ave., Effingham, III. 
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Decorative 





(Georgia School 
of Technology 








N ENGINEERING 
+4 Institute of the very 
highest rank, in the heart 
of the progressive South, 
Advanced courses in 
Mechanical, Electrical, 
Textile and Civil En- 
gineering, Engineering - 
Chemistry, Chemistry and 
Architecture. Extensive 
and new equipment of 
Shop, Mill, Laboratories, 
etc. 

The demand for the 
School’s graduates is 
much greater than the 
supply. Dormitories. 

Cost reasonabie. 
Climate unsurpassed. 
Illustrated 

address 


K. G. MATHESON, A. M., LL.D. 
President 
ATLANTA, ae 


ELECTRICITY 


Practically Taught 


through the medium of tools 
and machinery. 





For Catalog 




















Our students learn by doing 
the work themselves, under the 
guidance of skilled instructors, 
in the largest and best equipped 
Electrical School in the U. S 
We prove our claims by showing 


all applicants through the school, 
Write or call for Prospectus ** 
















NEW YORK ELECTRICAL 
SCHOOL 

39 W. 17th Street, New York City 
SAREE IS AN Wireless telephone and 
ELK telegraph operation and 
“Len SerrUTE 7 engineering opens lu- 
27 William Street, New York crative field for men and 

University Building, Detroit ‘ 
Address Nearest Office women. Practical in- 


struction, six weeks. Catalog on application. 





Banking and Finance Insurance 
Accounting and Auditing Economic 


Graduates of approved colleges will be 
tion. Two years’ course. 
wise, will be admitted for special studies. 

With the exception of three 


the student the theory of business administration, 
office 
year. 





——Harvard University Graduate School of Business Administration 


Resources 


admitted as candidates for the degree of Master in Business Administra- 
Mature students not graduates of colleges, 


prescribed courses—-Economic Resources 
course of study is selected with a view to special training ina particular 
but emphasizes practical work, 
and shop experience during the summer in the various lines of business w hic h are taken up during the school 
Training is specialized to prepare for the various lines of commerce and manufacturing. 


Address the DEAN, 20 University Hall, 


Oona i Law 
Publie Service 


Industrial Organization 
Transportation 


if qualified by business experience or other- 


Commercial Law 
dof business. The s 
and offers 


and Accounting, the 
hool not only gives 
an opportunity for 








Cambridge, Mass. 














MASSACHUSETTS OSTON 


SCHOOL OF THE 


Museum of Fine Arts 


Instructors.—E. ©. Tarnsert w 
Wa. M. Paxton, Drawing and Pa I 

Pp. L. Have, Anat A. K. Cr 
of Design, C. Howard Warxer, D 


7H Y RAR BEGINS UcT. 4 


Benson, P Hae 


L. Pratr a 








Perspe epartine 
Scholarships—P 
Helen Ha G 


f 














UNIVERSITY STUDY 


Summer Session, June 28 to Aug. 6 












Regular craduate and un lergraduate work in Arts, 
Sciences, Manual Arts, Engineering, Law and Educa. 
tiv s decree in 3 summers and home work 
One fee , admits to all courses. Law (10 weeks) $25. 
Full credit for deg eanitlos ious location and summer 
climate; on four lakes. Write for illustrated Bulletin. 


University of Wisconsin 
MADISON, WIS. 








A trade that will make you independent. Hours Siarter 
—Pay Bigger—Demand Greate r than any other trade 
Catalog free. Write for it toda 

8ST. LOUIS TRADES SCHOOL, 4440. Olive St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Michigan College of Mines 


F. W. McNAIR, President 
Located in Lake Superior district. Mine s and Mills acces 
sible for College work. For Year Book and Record of Grad- 
uates apply to President or Secretary. Houghton, Michigan. 


Study eemoepst Medicine 




















Homeopathic physicians are r 

that are still unsu n Mi cal ( eve 

fers excellent cou r f medicine. C. Henry 

Wilson, registrar, \ ue, Ag Illinois 

Ti I h taught quickly R. R. wire 

schoo Living expenses 

Cre RT APY waived. Graduates assist 

Easy paymer tal 

DODGE’S INSTIT UTE. OF TELEGRAPHY 

Sth Street. Valparaiso, Ind Established 1874 


Department o 
Harvard Dental School 1.00 
283 Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. Unusual facilities for 
practical work. Three years’ course leading to degree, Doc- 
tor Dental Medicine. Modern equipment. Large clinic 

Certificates from recognized preparatory schools accepted. 
Write for catal« EUGENE H. Smitu, D. M. D., Dear 





“sone College of Oratory 

Largest School of Oratory, Literature 

Pedagogy in America. Summer 

29th year opens Sept. Address 
Harry Seymour age as Dean 

Chickering 


South Dakota State School of Mines 


RAPID CITY, SOUTH DAKOTA 
The state g sch . ated in the I H f South Da t 


( s Mining ar Metallurgical Engine 4 I 





and 
Sessions. 








I r ear opens September 15t wo, | catalog ire 





Central College. of Osteopathy 


Establi 1903. Give 


an s nd 


D. O.. Sec’ y, ~ Seay or Mo. 


shed 


Geo. Moffett, 





University of ‘Michigan 


Regular se 
Pharmacy, an 
low. For par 








16th Summer Session, 1909 
sane 28 tenia - 




















The Phillips Exeter | 
Academy 


199 
HARLAN P. AMEN 


Washington & & Jefferson Academy 


4 


Central College ‘: 


> IN AN 


lascadilla 


Fitting School for Cornell 


Has prepared over 1000 Students 
for That University 


President Schurman pron tes th t 
preparatory t tutic ( t 
). White, former Amba i Germany 
Unique Recr 
aistration f 
17— 1908 i 
from 23 I s 
states. . . a 


. V. PARSELL, Ithaca, N. Y. 














profits with the National. For three 
years it bid up salaries; and when, in 
1903, it was established beyond fear of 
failure, the National League took it into 
the “Trust.” These two were the high 
contracting parties to the National Agree- 
ment, signed in that year. Under these 
giants gathered nearly all the minor 
leagues of consequence. In 1908 there 


were thirty-nine minor 
tional 


leagues in the Na- 
Agreement and only two in revolt. 


The Game and the Trade 
| baseball trust” its erities eall it; 
_ and while it is hardly a trust in the 
legal definition, it is certainly a trust in 
understanding and method—none other has 
such a tight hold on raw materials and 
markets. It is intimately associated with 
the trade in sporting goods; that gives it 
still another hold. Al Spalding of A. G. 
Spalding & Bros., Al Reach of A. J. Reach 
Company, George Wright of Wright & Dit- 
son, are famous old players and managers; 
their relations with the baseball combina- 
tion are and intimate; one or an- 
other furnishes nearly all the parapher- 
nalia of the forty-one professional leagues 
under the National Agreement. 
puts his brand on half of the 
and Spalding’s trade-mark goes 
other half; but they all come 
same factory. 
Underneath is the player, in a system 
of slavery mitigated by public acclaim and 


close 


Reach 
baseballs, 
on the 
from the 


managerial generosity. From the time 
when he enters a class D team at a sal- 
ary of ten dollars a Sunday, through his 


period of big league fame, and on to the 
day when, a stiffened veteran, he drifts 
out to the bush league team to which his 


bosses have relegated him, he is never a 
free agent. He must play where the Na- 


tional Commission orders, and for the sal- 
ary his manager fit to give. If he 
shows such ability that his services are 
worth a purchase price to a team higher 
up, the money goes not to him, whose na- 
tive ability made it, but to the manager 
who discovered him. 

The system which makes 
is too complicated for 
let me simplify. The leagues are divided 
into “Major’—which means the National 
and the American—and AA, A, 
B, C, and D. Under certain restrictions 
as to numbers and each “league 
higher up” has the privilege of drafting 
players from the league below. Class A 


sees 


this slavery 
description here; 


Classes 





seasons, 


teams may draft from classes B, C, D, and 
the major league teams from them all— 
first come first served. For these regular 
drafts, the higher leagues pay a stated 
sum “per player.” In an emergency, and 
out of the regular drafting season, the 
major league team which wants a minor 
league player must buy him at his man- 
ager’s terms—that alone rests in the dis- 
cretion of the vender. The New York 


Giants, toward the close of the last play- 
ing bought “Rube” Marquard, a 
promising pitcher, from Indianapolis for 
$11,000. Marquard, notice, none of 
it—only the Indianapolis Club which held 
his contract. His salary is probably not 
more than $2,000 a year, 


season, 


gu rt 


The Salary Bluff 


w | CH being the condition, the player 
h has no possible way of striking effect 
ively for a salary. In any other 
line of employ, a man may threaten to go 
to a rival; in baseball there are no rivals 
except certain small and struggling ‘‘bush 
leagues.” So much as play one game with 
an “outlaw” league—and you are black 
listed forever by National Agreement 
clubs. It is take our terms or get out 
f baseball. Threatening to quit the game 


raise of 


that is the only possible strike. So, 
every winter, the sporting columns tell 
how this or that great player intends to 
go into “business.” That is only a “sal 
ary bluff.’ Nine-tenths of them are back 
when the season opens, playing to win 
on any old terms, so oblivious to finan 
cial considerations that they will insult 
the umpire even when that insult means 
a hundred-dollar fine. “U’m in this game 
for a business—not for glory,” says the 
player, jauntily, in February. “To blazes 
with the money—we want that series,” 
says the same player in August. For to 
play baseball supremely a man needs a 
dash of that artistic temperament which 
prefers perfection to reward, and the game 
to the gage 
The public opinion upon which baseball 
is so directly- dependent keeps watch and 
vard over salaries: that helps the player. 
It may be said that the rank and _ file 
do very well after all. The injustice lies 
in the salaries of certain star players, 
worth their tens and hundreds of thou 
mds a drawing ecards Take Mathew 
son and Brown. No outsider knows what 
baseball players, by a pro 
fessional cod ire clams about salaries. 
But no one has ever guessed Mathewson’s 
salary at a higher figure than $6,000 a 
vear. Mordecai Brown of Chicago, his 
coe 

















Cheshire School 


Founded A. D. 1794 


Situated in the beautiful hill country of central 
Connecticut. College preparatory and general 
courses, combined with well-directed wlarains al 
training. Extensive grounds, fine buildings 

first class in every particular. Acquaint yo ur. 
self with the advantages Cheshire offers before 
deciding upon a boarding-school for your boy 
Send for illustrated description and catal 


ioLruEe 
REV. JOHN D. SKILTON, M.A., Headmaster, CHESHIRE, CONN. 


TRUST — 
*Jos. W. “0 balla President lsor 
*Eri D. We “Tt Re v. John Williams 
*J. Pierpont tM. r *Herbe rt D, Lloyd, Treasure 
*C, La Rue S. Vilas Beckwith 
. *The Rev. J. Frederick Sextor 
lavel S. Lusher *\\ illiam H. Burtenshaw 
*The Rt. Rev, Edwiu S. Lines *John A. Ordway 
*William C, Demorest J. D. Walter 
J. Borden Harriman *Edward Dodge, 











Secretary 





* ALUMNI 

















WORCESTER 
ACADEMY 


All advantages of a large school Master teachers, comprehen- 





sive equipment Great record for colleg Complete 
wy buildir Manual training tirmary rhe 

” a noble recreation hall. Perfe tswimming pool. Gym 

nasium, physical training. Athletic field, eleven acres. Field House 
with baths snd lockers. Quarter mile track; football and baseball 
fields; tennis courts. 7¢th year begins Sept. 14th, 1909. Catalogue, 


D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., Principal, Worcester, Mass. 











Mt. Pleasant Academy 


Founded in 1814 at 
OSSINING-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


A plain, old-fashioned school 
thorough methods of teaching. 
ing Department fully equipped. 
has been and is very successful 
young men for college or business life. If 
interested in such a school, or in 


MT. PLEASANT HALL 
for boys under 13, write to 


CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE, Box 504 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


, With simple but 

Manual Train- 
A school that 
in preparing 














For Boys. Location high and dry. Labx watories, Shop for me- 

chanie arts. Strong teachers. Karnest y ery small classes 

Gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for college, scie:titic school 
d business, ung boys in separate building. 


ldress Dr. G. M. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass, 


DETROIT UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 


School for Boys. New 





Preparatory and Manual Training 
ings, dormitory, 


build- 


shops, la 






atories, gymnasium, swimming 
thletic fleld, pea mtionaity ates mg faculty Col cer 
tificates accepted, Calendar upon application. Th lressin 


Sec’y, 20 Elmwood Ave., Detroit, Mich., will recei 


ive ill 





MASSACHUSETTS, Easthi —— 


Williston Seminary ; 


modern school for 











boy s. 68th year begins 
in September system, Biological, Physical 
and Chemical 2s. Gymnasium and athletic 
oo. Catalogue f Address JOSEPH H. SAWYER, 
L. H. D., Principal. fox 1550 RK 





Mr. Sargent’s Travel School for Boys 


ROUND THE WORLD 
October to May inclusive 1909-10. Sixth year. Efficient 
preparation for college. Three instructors. Prospectus, 


PORTER E. SARGENT, Box 24, Cambridge, Mass. 


MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 
pete hc peony -Thorough preparation for college 
“TOW ER SCHOOL. Special home care 
For catalogue 
GIFFORD, Ph.D., 





and training of 
and information, address 
Principal, Providence, R. L. 


Chestnut Hill Academy 
St. Martins, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 
A boarding school for boys in the elevated and attractive 
country north of Philadelphia. Catalogues on application, 


J. L. PATTERSON, Headmaster. 


younger boys. 
SETH K. 








Rutgers Preparatory School For i 





en New Yor 


way betw 
up. Summer Camp, 
MYRON T. SCUDDER, 





M Address 


Headmaster, Box K-2, New Brunswick, V.d. 





CONNECTICUT, 


RUMSEY HALL 


Cornwall, Litchfield County 


A school in the co 


























; H I > MASTER, 
Os 
The Dr. Holbrook School corr 
thy. r paar oo fi abe ‘ : s f 
ealacea, attteus Gia Ge, Malweuk Bahedi, Goaihe b. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mercers re == 
Mercersburg a story cou ee. 
interest taken, wi aim to einp ftv i f 
-_ , - “* Dy 80 me und nlp hr nar 
Waban School Rate sooo es 18 
at rthy cu. alte tn tn Get 2 ‘ gad peer 
Boo ; application Wabar 
DeMeritte School 
A PREPARA . Ene ae rr bad ty HO I 


A 
Edwin DeMeritte, 815 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


School Information any f 


ih | i a 





Schools in U.S State hether girl ) 
AMERICAN SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
935 Broadway, New York, or 1516 Masonic Temple, Chi ago 


IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 
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| Athletics in 
School Life 


OME schools look on athletics as play. At 
St. Paul's it is more than that, for we use it 

as a part of the boys’ mental and moral educa- 
tion. We give the boy all he needs for his 
body and try to make it useful in developing 


manline ss and courage. 

. Panl’s boy lowered the Middle States inter- 
ustic 2 mile record at Philadelphia May 15 
Time 10, 15 1-5. 







> seconds, 





Send io our new 
catalogue. 


ST. PAUL'S SCHOOL 


WALTER R. MARSH 
Head Master 





Garden City, L. I. 








In choosing a school for your boy 
select one where the development 
of character is uppermost and 
where mere ‘‘book learn- 
ing’’ is not considered 
real education. 


Peddie Institute 


is an academy of high rank in both scholarship and moral 
tone. It is an endowed school for 200 boys. Its equipment 
is modern and the teachers are specialists. Prepares for all 
colleges, technical and medical schools, Strong, practical 
business course for boys not going tocollege. Music. Sixty 
acres campus, athletic field, gymnasium, swimming pool. 
Healthful location. Rates $875. Lower school for boys 11 
tol4 years. Forty-third year opens September 22,1909. Any 
boy going away toschool will be interested in our little book- 
let, ‘A Day’s Work for a Peddie Boy,’’ sent upon request, 


Principal, R. W. SWETLAND, Box 6M, Hightstown, N. J. 











College of 


William and Mary 


WILLIAMSBURG, VA. 


Chartered 1693. Healthfully located on the 
famous Virginia peninsula. where the Ameri- 
can nation had its birth. Close to Jamestown, 
Yorktown and Richmond. Alma Mater of 
Jefferson, Marshall, Monroe and a host of other 
makers of American history. Regular Aca- 
demic Courses leading to A.B., B.S. and M.A. 
degrees. Offers courses for the training of 
male teachers. Total cost per session of nine 
months (board and fees), $186.00. Under State 
control. Next session begins September 16th. 
For particulars address 


H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar, Box C 














Kingsley School 


FOR BOYS, Essex Fells, N. J. 


Location 22 miles from New York. It offers preparation 
for all colleges and scientific schools. The student body 
is large enough for strong athletic and other organiza- 
tions, but small enough so that individual attention can 
be given to the mental, moral and physical development 
of every pupil. Large gymnasium, and extensive grounds 
for athletics and sports. Address 


J. R. CAMPBELL, M. A., Headmaster, Box 107 








WILSON SCHOOL 5 
Boys 
Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
gives a thor rh training to a limited number of erp of 
high character the leading Universities. For Catalogue 
references, and yrmation, address Headmaster. 








Penn’a, Conc ILLE, Delaware » Box 47, 
Wakes up boys 


MAPLEWOOD =i, SO it Teme 


ars id under, $325. 
r Bu si No tobacco. No hazing 
June le th or without in 


r sports 5 ‘Shortiidge “A.M. Yale, Prin. 


The Washington School for Boys 


3812 Wisconsin Ave., Washington, 











Located access of the 


‘ yuntry, but within easy 
National ( tal. Unusually strong faculty. all special 
ists. © eacher for every five pupils. Boys of any 
age re Athlet s. Year-book on request 





CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


458 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 











I 8 Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASS A\ 1USETTS INSTITU OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other tific schools nly lll nag specialist. 

GAR and KuRT. Principals 
The Danville School For Boys 
g the « 1 half mile from the 
ois rat s Preparation for the ul 
for busi f Home and tu $300, 
Sept } te f le “My Boys 
Wm. H vis, Headmaster, Box 105, Danville,Va 





UNDOLFH MACON ACADEMY For Boys 


A Brancl Rando »Iph. mneen * stem n the Valley of 

i nake rates 
M Oa 5 es for s ntifie Schools 
na 18th S pens S 14th Addr 
CHAS. L. MELTON. A.M., Prin., Box 400, Front Royal,Va 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


sli ction. Thorough preparatio 
t AlDilie 
ett “Starr Jones, 
West Howton, Mass. 


Gym 





Headmaster, Bex y, 


Franklin and Marshall mang a9 


Lanc Ent 
about 4 No 8 I 
wo A l 





I M E.M. HARTMAN, Pr 
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rival as the “greatest pitcher in the game,” 
receives less than that. Compare this with 


the salaries of theatrical leading men, 
with whom Biown and Mathewson may 


fairly be compared! And it is almost a 
certainty that no simon-pure ball player re- 
ceives more than Mathewson’s hypothetical 


$6,000. The salaries higher than that go 
to playing managers, who combine art 
with business. 


When all 


another side. 


this is said, there remains 

No intelligent player de- 
nies that the reserve rule saved organ- 
ized baseball, that it was the foundation 
of the game’s prosperity. It systematized 
the business, gave it the stability without 
certainty of which capital will not ven- 
ture far. Only recently has the game be- 
come a “paying proposition” to managers. 
Once, only the leading teams in the League 





could be certain of a profit; the tail-end- 
ers could be just as certain of a loss. Not 
until the last two years have all the 


teams made money. 


Business and Sport 


\ TILL another reason: baseball is both a 
kJ business and a sport. In the past, some 
managers have had more sporting blood 
than business head—the attitude of one 
who runs a gentleman’s racing stable at 
a loss. What, except the reserve rule, is 
there to prevent a sporting manager, in 
a city Where attendances and receipts are 
large, from cornering all the best players 
and spoiling pennant races? Chicago is, 
au present, the “best baseball town” in 
the country, as Boston was once. Charlie 
Murphy, owner of the Cubs, has made a 
fortune from his team in two years. Re- 


move the reserve rule, give Murphy a 
little more sporting spirit—and what 


could prevent him from making the Chi- 
ago team identical with Billy Sunday’s 
All-America team? Other cities, hope- 
lessly out of the race, would lose interest 
and refuse attendance, to the destruction 
of the game. Cleveland is not nearly so 
profitable a city for baseball as Chicago 
or New York; the reserve rule alone has 
held Lajoie in Cleveland. Pittsburg is 
not so profitable as Chicago or New York; 
the reserve rule alone has preserved Wag- 
ner to Pittsburg. Abolish it wholly, at 
this late date, and you would destroy the 
game as a business. Perhaps it would 
be a good thing for the nation; perhaps 
it would be better for us to play our 
own ball than to watch hired men play it; 
but that is aside from the consideration. 

Little by little this strong control of 
a body of men with ethical responsibility 
toward a Puritan public has reacted on 
the profession, raising its standards and 
its personnel. The first professionals were 
graduate amateurs, a fine set of men for 


decency and manners—Spalding, Wright, 
Reach, Morrill, and Murnane are living 


exemplars of this class. 
wave entered a tougher class 
ideals of pugilists and the manners of 
navvies. In the late seventies, the Chi 
cago team, en route to New Orleans, stayed 
over Sunday in a small Ohio town. ‘The 
country reporter “wrote them up” for his 
newspaper. “Some lounged in the hotel,” 
he said. “In the afternoon some quietly 
pitched and three attended 
service in the Union meeting-house, where 
they took devout part in the singing. In 
general they comported themselves more 
like Christians than like professional base 
ball players!” That reveals what the pub 
lic thought of the profession then; and 
by large the opinion was justified. The 
old-timer drank hard if he was drunkenly 
inclined; and he gloried in being tough. 


On the gambling 
with the 


horseshoes, 


Morals and Manners 


THEN it became a business, and when 
W “inside baseball” put a premium on 
brains, the young players heeded the advice 
of their managers and considered the state 
of their profession. In no sport is the 
normal man at top form after thirty-five; 
most men begin earlier than that to 
the cream of their nervous force. Then, 
for the major leaguer, to the bush” 
and to the low salaries of small-league 
ball. Players of began to realize 
that their bodies were their capital—capi 
tal overprecious to be fritted away on all 
the conecomitants of the tough life. When 
clubs became infected with this spirit, en 


lose 


“back 


sense 


forced training rules became dead letters 
Year by year, both morals and manners 
have improved. Undoubtedly, baseball 


players, as a class, are 


est body of 


to-day the clear 
professional athletes in the 





world. 

Manners have improved with morals. 
“We're a school of etiquette for farm 
hand recruits,’ says the philosopher 
pitcher. “You ought to see what we do 
to a sword-swallower.” 

PURE MILK FOR BABY 

Sanitary milk production was first started by Gail 

Borden in the early °50's The best systems to-da are 


largely based on his methods, but none are so thoroug 
and so rig sidly enf< weed, as the Borden system. For 
fifty years the Eagle Brand Condensed Milk has proved 
its claim as the best food lor infants,—Adv. 
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Kemper Military Schoo 


A home school for boys, of unusually complete equipment. 





Buildings modern. Home department unsurpassed. Expen- 
sive building for physical culture. containing fine gymna- 
sium, drill hall, bowling alleys, gallery for target practice, 
etc. Beautiful grounds of 30 acres, with ball field, athletic 
tracks, tennis courts and lake. Full last year. Patronage 
d Canada Army officer detailed to school by 

ghost clus y War Dept. Recognize —*. paratory 

sees! tor Missal Beat tv and all lea o r catalogue. 


BOONVILLE 
MISSOURI 








Col. T.A Johnston "Supt 716 3d Street "eameiinn Mo. 











New York Military 


Academy 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


A Technical Preparatory School 


Organized and splendidly 
equipped for the work of pre 
paring boys for entrance to the great 
Engineering schools and for business life. 
The school maintains two departments, one for boys 
under 14 and one for edn over that age, each with its 
own faculty and building bi he military department 
in charge ofan officer of sn U.S. Army. Gymnasium, 
athletic fleld, tennis courts, e te. 

The Academy is beautifully located on the Hudson 
River Highlands, near West Point. 


For illustrated catalogue apply to 
THE ADJUTANT 


THE ARMY AND NAVY 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


D. C. 
A select boarding sc “7 for young men and boys. Thorough 
preparation for colleges, universities, the United States 
Military and Naval Ac nae mies, and also for business, Num 
ber limited. Smull classes and individual instruction. 
Special courses. Fine athletic field. Football, baseball, | 
track teams. For catalogue, address | 
E. SWAVELY, Principal | 








4101 Connecticut Ave., Washington, 








ONTCLAIR ACADEMY 


Military Organization West Point Commandant 
Twenty-third year under present Headmas 
ter. A College Preparatory School with mod- 
ern equipment, including swimming pool. Parents with 
sons to educate wiil be vitally interested ina little book by 
the Headmaster, entitled ““Your Bov and Our School.” It ex- 
plains our wonderfully successful plan of individual assist- 
ance. Mailed with our Catalogue for 1909, upon request. 


John G. MacVicar, A. M., 21 Walden Place, Montclair, N. J. 





Wenonah Military Academy 


WENONAH, Gloucester Co., N. J. 





An ideal academy for well-bred boys Ranks with the highest 
schools in scholarship, moral environment, character building 
and physical trainir Prepares for leading colleges and busi 
ness. Mode ro exupmens Moderate rates, Sleeping quarters 
with single rooms and special comforts. Extensive new gym 
nasium, Athletic Field of ht Quarter-mile cinder 
track. University-traine d fac ulty. 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
No saloons or factories in the town Apply for catalogue to 


MAJOR JOHN R. JONES, Superintendent, Box 104 


Florida Military 
Academy 


Green Cove Springs, Florida 








A thoroughly up-to-date s cho ol for 60 
boys reps s for s leges and 
Healthful 

Jackson 

the year. 

Build 

equipped 

tates or ) og, addresa 
GEORGE W “HULVEY, “Supt. Box C 








proverbially 


instruction by 








STAUNTON _ 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


5 Boys from 45 States last session. 
“a uth Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared for the Universities, 
Government Academies, or Business. 

1,600 feet above sea-level; 
healthful and 
mineral spring waters. 
training develops obedience, 
expensively equipped gymnasium, swimming pool and athletic park. All 
manly sports encouraged 
from homes of culture 
sur Tutorial system. 
Academy forty- nine years old. 
absolutely fireproof 

Handsome catalogue free. 


CAPTAIN WM. H. KABLE, A.M., Principal, Staunton, Va. 


Largest Private Academy in 


pure, dry, bracing mountain air of the famous 
beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. Pure 
High moral tone. Parental discipline. Military 
health, manly carriage. Fine, shady lawns, 


Daily drills and exercises in open air. Boys 
and refinement only desired. Personal, individual 
Standards and traditions high. 
New $100,000 barracks, full equipment, « 
Charges $360 


Address, as 











M ANLIU S Wm.Verbeck, A.M. 
President 
Saint John’s School SCHO 0 L 
Verbeck Hall 


MANLIUS, N. Y. 


and for 
Desig 


Preparation for college 
life. Engineering course. 
nated by the War Department 
as ~ Distinguished Institution,”’ 
1904, 1905, 1906, 1907, 1908. 











California, Los Angeles 
In the Land of Sunshine 


Harvard School 


FOR BOYS (Military) 


Boarding and day pupils 














lege and business 

I Fourteen Mas 

ical and Physical 

Laboratories. Machine Shops 

,| for Manual Training. Ten-acre 

campu Cement Tennis 

a) Courts Quarter-mile track 

and 220 yd. straight-away. Two 

Gymnasiums. Gallery Track. 
Hot nad ¢ ld Shower Raths 

Indoor Rifle Range 

( ] i Cata ) 

I N Emeny, Litt.D 
1 M b t La Seb 











TENNESSEE MILITARY INSTITUTE 


On main line of Southern Railway in mountains of East Tennessee THE SWITZERLAND 
OF AMERICA. Delightful climate. Outdoor exercise. lHlealth rec rfect Thorough 
work. Small classes. Individual instruction. 5S afe healthful recre yuntains. En 
campments, cavalry trips, practice marches M inly athletics. Fine Id. New build- 
ings. Modern equipment. Steam heat, electric lights, re spring water in every root Hot 
ore eee ee Cadets from 35 States, Connecticut to Texas, Pennsylvat to California 

Prepares for rnment Acad Verms $ iress 


COL. 0. C. HULVEY, icenidiatt ndent, Sweetwater, Tennessee 

















St. Matthew’s Military School 


BURLINGAME, CALIFORNIA 


Founded 1866. Unex xcelled location Detai f U.S. army 
Micer Pre ares for ege 1 
REV. WILLIAM A. BREWER, A. 'B. RECTOR 





Bethel Military Academy “vee 
Oldest preparatory schoc V . Fif 


Col. WM. M. KEMPER, Superintends 





Augusta Military Academy (eller? 


FORT I FIAN( VIRGINIA 





Fr eight to sixteen is the most important per 





The Mitchell Military Boys’ School 


BILLERICA, MASS 


Twenty miles from Boston 








IN ANSWERING THESE ADVEFE 


{TISEME 











President Eiot’s 
‘EF ive-foot Shelf of Books’’ 











Cambridge, May 1, 1909. 

I have undertaken to select from the best literature of the world a five-foot 
shelf of books to be published by P. F. Collier & Son under the title of ‘‘The 
Harvard Classics.’” The selection is intended exclusively for English-speaking 
people. As arule, only complete works will be included in the series. 

In making choice among the different works of a great author the aim will 
be to take the author’s most characteristic work or that one which will be most 
intelligible to the people of to-day, or that which has proved to be the most 
influential. 

Each separate work will be preceded by a concise introduction; and notes 
and glossaries will be provided whenever they seem likely to increase the reader’s 
enjoyment and profit. 

It is my belief that the faithful and considerate reading of these books, with 
such rereadings and memorizings as individual taste may prescribe, will give any 
man the essentials of a liberal education, even if he can devote to them but fifteen 


minutes a day. 


IN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 





ey tag IE nt oe 








Ce  —  —————— 


Announcement of the Harvard Classics 
Edited by Charles W. Eliot, A.M., LL.D. 


A : ZN THE opposite page, over President Eliot's sig- 
ot lay nature, is the first official statement concerning 
| | the most. important literary project in recent years. 


O No one so surely stands as the first representative 
of scholarly intelligence in America as he who 

«> has been for forty years President of Harvard 

» > University. Through his efforts will now be 
given to the world the crystallization of a lifetime of leadership 


in education. 


The Harvard Classics will be, as regards texts, notes, typography, 
paper, binding, etc., entirely worthy of their title, and thus quali- 
fied to occupy a relation to literature and education in America 
similar to that held by the Oxford texts in England. 


' £ 


q| Sample pages and particulars will be sent promptly to every one mailing us the coupon. 


Special Paper, Illustrations, and Binding 
WE have added three adjoining buildings to our plant, to provide 


increased facilities. Messrs. R. Hoe & Co. for .over six 
months have been engaged in building the new presses especially 
designed for the printing of The Harvard Classics, and these presses 


are now in operation. 


ESSRS. S. D. Warren & Co. have made a fine special paper, 
with the water-mark ‘* Eliot,”’ on which to print The 
Harvard Classics. The frontispiece illustrations are photogravures 
from subjects selected by Dr. Eliot, enclosed in a decorative border 
drawn by Maxfield Parrish. The binding shows a rich, simple 


effect in Harvard crimson. 


A Liberal Education 


‘TT is safe to say that the entire educational world, and a very considerable pro- 

portion of the reading public besides, will await with deep interest the selec 
tion of the volumes, which go toward making what—for lack of a better name 
may be termed “The President Eliot Library of Liberal Education.’ **—New Yor/ 
Times. 


A University Extension System 
A T the end of his career President Eliot: will thus become the originator of 
7 what is likely to be a very extensive University Extension System.’ ’— The 
Outlook. 
The Aristocracy of Literature 


“Dé ,MOCRATIC as he may be in other ways, Harvard's president is a believer 


in the aristocracy of literature. This aristocracy—one of the real aristoc 






Please 


racies of the world—is small and select, yet all may enjoy its company, if they are 







so minded.” Newark Evening News. 
a“, Chatie W. 


P. F. Collier & Son 


New York 
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